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ENGLISH: LITERATURE AND 
COMPOSITION 
BY FREDERICK HOUK LAW, PH.D. 


HEAD OF THE ENGLISH DEPARTMENT, STUYVESANT 
HIGH SCHOOL, NEW YORK CITY 
SECTION I. COMPOSITION. 

The Story of the Week. 

1. Imagine that you are a true-hearted Rus- 
sian patriot. Write an appeal to your coun- 
trymen, based on the real needs and future 
interests of Russia. 

2. Imagine that you were on board the “Tus- 
eania” when it was torpedoed. Write a vivid 
letter to one of your friends telling of your 
experiences, and especially of your emo- 
tions at the time. 

3. Give a patriotic talk in which you show how 
Brazil may give valuable aid to the Allies. 

4. Give a speech in which you enumerate Bel- 
gium's losses, and demand compensation by 
Germany. Make your speech rise to a climax. 

5. You hear a man say: “I don’t know any- 
thing about Ukrainia. Where is it, and 
what is it?” Tell him about Ukrainia, its 
situation, its people, its resources, and the 
reasons why Germany will gain great ad- 
vantage from the peace treaty with Ukrainia. 

6. Give a talk in which you draw a striking 
contrast between the two types of dip'omacy 
—open covenants, and secret agreements. 
Show the present importance of the subject. 

Editorial Articles. 

1. Write a précis of “The Question of Africa.” 
Tell why you agree or disagree with the 
article. 

2. Explain orally exactly what is meant by 
mobilizing labor, and tell what advantages 
might come from the plan. 

3. Give a speech of welcome to our new citi- 
zens in the Virgin Islands. Indicate what 
advantages will come to them as citizens 
of the United States. 

4. From the article on “What Czernin Said” 
show how an error in composition, acci- 
dental or intentional, may lengthen the war. 

The Battle Cry of Freedom. 

1. You have been asked to write an article 
to increase loyalty in your school. Prepare 
the artic'e. If your teacher says that it is 
satisfactory present it for publication in 
your school paper. 


Article from the United States Govern- 

ment. The Lost Provinces. 

1. Give a short summary of the facts in regard 
to Alsace-Lorraine. 

2. Show in what ways the spirit of Alsace- 
Lorraine has for centuries been the spirit 
of France. 

8. Write a paragraph in which you show how 

Germany has continually inflicted wrongs 

upon Alsace-Lorraine since the forcible an- 

nexation in 1871. 


What Is a Worthy American? By Vice- 
President Marshall. 

1. Give a short account of the life of Vice- 
President Marshall. 

2. Write an emvhatic summary of Vice-Presi- 
dent Marshall’s beliefs as to what makes a 
worthy American. 


Rochester’s Bit. By Donald Wilhelm. 

1. Prepare a brief for an argument in which 
you show that the Rochester Plan should be 
widely adopted. 

Corporal Bill on a Hike. 

1. What are the characteristics that make this 
letter interesting? How does the letter differ 
from letters such as you are accustomed to 
write? 

Deduce from this article a series of rules 

for the writing of interesting personal let- 
ters. Give short illustrations to explain the 
rules you suggest. 

8. Write an interesting letter about some actual 
experience you have had. 

The Battle Cry of Freedom. 

1. Write paragraphs based on the following 
sentences: “It is given to the schoolboy as 
well as to the soldier to help in the struggle 
for freedom.” “Because we are a composite 
people we have grown in idealism and in 
unselfishness.” ““The great task of our past 
is still the task of our present and of our 
future.” 


SECTION II. WORD STUDY. 

1. Give the derivation and the meaning of 
every one of the following words in the 
article by Vice-President Marshall: isola- 
tion, mature, crucial, potentate, imbued, im- 


material, apropos, crisis, evolved, untram- 
me 


An 


ro 


HISTORY, CIVICS AND ECONOMICS 
BY ARTHUR M. WOLFSON, PH.D. 


PRINCIPAL OF THE HIGH SCHOOL OF COMMERCE, 
NEW YORK CITY 


1. A Campaign for Intelligent Patriotism— 
‘“‘Men of a Hundred Races,” “‘What Is 
a Worthy American?” 

1. According to the first article, what is the 
“mission of all teachers and all leaders of 
thought in this nation’? 

2. Justify the statement: “Because we are a 
composite peop'e, we have grown in idealism 
and in unselfishness.” 

8. Compare the statements made in the two 
articles about the influence cf the immigrant 
upon American ideals. 

4. How does Mr. Marshall justify his state- 
ment: “Democracy . .. is not a system of 
government” ? 

5. What is his attitude upon the subject of 
free speech? Do you agree with him? 

6. Mr. Marshall says: “. . . this war shall 
furnish a new definition of patriotism.” 
Formulate this definition upon the basis of 
these two articles. 


Il. War Alms and Peace Terms—‘‘The Two 
Battles,” “What Czernin Said,” “A 
Momentous Message,” “Lioyd George’s 
Speech,” “Diplomatic Cards on the 
Table,’’ “‘The Ukrainian Treaty,” ‘‘Rus- 
sia Withdraws from the War,” 
“Trotzky’s Opinions.’’ 

1. Prove that the President is justified in say- 


ing: (a) “Count Czernin seems to see the 
fundamental elements with clear eyes.” (b) 
“Count von Hertling’s reply is . . very 


vague and very confusing.” 

2. Is the President's message a peace message 
or a war message? How about Lloyd George’s 
speech? 

3. What evidence do you find in the various 
news items that the President’s ideal, viz., 
“open covenants, openly arrived at” is on 
the way to realization? 

4. Locate the new Ukrainian republic on a 

. map and indicate, as far as you can, the 
borders established by the Treaty of Brest- 
Litovsk. 

5. In what sense is this treaty ‘‘the first step 
toward a lasting peace’’? Is Russia’s with- 

drawal another step toward peace or a dan- 

ger signal which requires a more vigorous 
prosecution of the war in the west? 

. Alsace-Lorraine—“‘The Lost Provinces.” 

1. “The Rhine has always been the natural 

boundary between the Germanic and the 

Gallic races.’”’ What are the evidences of 

this? . 

What was the relation of A'sace to the 

Holy Roman Empire? Under what circum- 

stances did it become a part of the French 

kingdom ? 

8. “The German Junkers treated the 
country as a conquered French province,” 
etc. What are the proofs? 

4. What is the present status of the 

Provinces” ? 

Eurovean Interests 
Question of Africa.” 
1. “The partition of Africa between the powers 

had been accomplished . . . just before the 
war.” Trace the steps in the history of this 
partition. 

2. Why is Africa regarded as “the greatest 

territorial stake in the war’? 

What proposals for the settlement of the 

African question have thus far been made? 

What is the trend of present opinion? 

V. The Coming Industrial Democracy— 
“Mobilizing Labor,” ‘‘Rochester’s Bit,”’ 
“Report on Labor Unrest.” 

1. How far does the evidence in the above 
article and the news item “indicate to those 
responsible . . . that there is a better way 
at hand’? 

2. “As a nation we know .. . nothing vir- 
tually about labor,” etc. Are the English in 
advance of us in this respect? 

8. Show how the Rochester business men have 
(a) coérdinated industry in their city, (b) 
carried out many of the recommendations of 
the President’s Mediation Commission. 

. The New South—‘“The South on Easy 
Street.”’ 

1. “Thanks to the present price of cotton, the 

South is coming into her own.” Write a 

paragraph proving this statement. 

Explain the sentence: “Cotton is still king; 

but he is no longer the tyrant and slave 

driver,” etc. 

3. How has the Federal Reserve Banking Sys- 

“tem helped in the economic development of 
the South? 


in 


“Lost 
in Africa—“‘The 
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THE EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE U. S. 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


By the thrift of the people the Nation is strengthened. The most 
effective teacher of thrift is life insurance. 


‘The Equitable’s Outstanding Insurance now aggregates $1,754,868,908. 
The New Insurance paid for in 1917 amounted to $251,344,000, an in- 
crease of $41,637,000 over 1916, and the largest single year’s business 
in the history of the Society. 


Its payments to policyholders in 1917 totaled $62,831,172. 


The following items are from the 58th Annual Statement, which will be 
furnished on request: 


Aone. Dooswber Bi, WIT i. ....6ccccccecccccccececces $576,837 ,343 


INSURANCE RESERVE. .....ccccsccccccess $471,914,234 
OTHER LIABILITIES 


SURPLUS RESERVES: 


bubteennonneehdbosewanen 13,620,304 $485,534,538 


For Distribution to Policyholders in 1918 ..$ 16,065,192 - 
Awaiting apportionment on deferred 
dividend policies ................. 63,592,355 


ee 11,645,258 91,302,805 
. $576,837 ,343 








During the year the Equitable invested $45,889,556 at an average yield 


The Mortality Rate in 1917 was the lowest for the last twenty-five years. 


The Equitable issues the following special policies in addition to all 
varieties of Life, Endowment, and Annuity contracts: 


A LIFE INCOME POLICY under which the insurance is paid to the 
Beneficiary in the form of a monthly income for life. 

A GROUP POLICY by which an employer protects his employees. 

A CORPORATE POLICY to protect business organizations. 

A CONVERTIBLE POLICY which can be modified to. meet changing 
conditions. 

A BOND providing an income for the declining years of a man or a 
woman. 

A LIFE ANNUITY providing an immediate income, under which the total 
return may be more but can never be less than the price paid for the Annuity. 

A NEW POLICY under which if the Insured becomes totally and per- 
manently disabled he will receive a life income without reducing the amount 
payable at his death to the Beneficiary; and under which the Beneficiary will 
receive double the face of the policy if the Insured’s death is the result of an 
accident. 


For full particulars apply to the Equitable or to any of its agencies. 


W. A. DAY, 


President 
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THE TWO 


N his address to Congress last week President Wilson 

dealt another hammer blow at the wedge between Aus- 

tria and the military and annexationist party in Ger- 

many. The address was a reply to the recent statements 
of the German Chancellor and the Austrian Foreign Minister. 
But the spirit of his comment on the words of Count von 
Hertling is altogether different from that of his references 
to the words of Count Czernin. Of the former he said, 
“Count von Hertling’s reply is, I must say, very vague and 
very confusing. It is full of equivocal phrases and leads it 
is not clear where. . . . Is it possible that Count von 
Hertling . . . is, in fact, living in his thought in a world 
dead and gone?” Of the latter, on the contrary, the Presi- 
dent spoke in no such eritical terms. He said: “Count 
Czernin seems to see the fundamental elements of peace 
with- clear eyes, and does not seek to obsture them.” In 
comparing the words of the two statesmen, he said, “Count 
von Hertling’s reply . .. is certainly in a very different 
tone from that of Count Czernin, and apparently of an 
opposite purpose.” 

This is a sound distinction and one which it is the part 
of skilful and wise statesmanship to emphasize. Just at 
this moment Germany has secured, more by good luck than 
by good management, the unquestioned advantage of the 
elimination of Russia from the ranks of her enemies. The 
result is an enormous increase of her fighting power on the 
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BATTLES 


western front. It will take time for that increase to be 
neutralized by the steadily swelling contribution of the 
United States. It can and will be not only neutralized but 
overborne. Germany will be defeated by force of arms, if 
no other road shall be opened to the peace which means 
the rendering impotent of the lawless power of German 
militaristic aggression. For the four great champions of 
human rights, England, France, Italy and the United States, 
are an indomitable unit in their determination to achieve 
that end. But there may be another parallel way by which 
that sacred purpose may be accomplished. If only Austria, 
the slave and the dupe of German Kultur, can be won 
away from that suicidal allegiance, that road may yet be 
traveled. 

The President is clear sighted in his recognition of the 
fact that we are fighting two battles: one to crush the 
military power of Germany, the other to arouse the decent 
and right-thinking sections of the German and Austrian 
peoples to desert that malevolent power and commit them- 
selves to the path of justice and righteousness. It is plain 
that he realizes that neither battle can be neglected in 
favor of the other. To win either one is to win both. It is 
the function of the American nation to pour out its energ” 
and its resources, material, intellectual and spiritual, in 
the relentless prosecution of the two ends without distinc- 
tion. 


WHAT CZERNIN SAID 


the speech of the Austro-Hungarian Foreign Min- 

ister on the President’s peace terms created such in- 
dignation among the militarists of Germany. As reported 
in our papers Count Czernin’s remarks to the Austrian 
Reichsrat were appended in a fragmentary form to Chan- 
cellor von Hertling’s address to the German Reichstag and 
it seemed that Vienna was merely echoing Berlin, altho in 
a somewhat more friendly tone. It was no wonder that 
Washington, as well as London and Paris, questioned Count 
Czernin’s sincerity when, as it appeared, in the same 
breath he coupled a desire for peace with a declaration that 
Austria would defend to the end Germany’s possession of 
Belgium. The passage as transmitted to the foreign press 
by the Wolff Bureau of Berlin read: 

I think there is no harm in stating that I regard the recent 
proposals of President Wilson as an appreciable approach to the 
Austro-Hungarian point of view, and that to some of them 
Austria-Hungary joyfully could give her approval. But she must 
first lay down this principle—that in so far as these propositions 
concern her allies, whether in the case of Germany’s possession 
of Belgium or in the case of Turkey, Austria-Hungary, faithful 
to her engagements to fight to the end in defense of her. allies, 
will defend the possessions of her allies as she would her own. 


That is the standpoint of our allies, in regard to which there is 
perfect reciprocity. 


: MERICANS were at first puzzled to understand why 


We should have expected that an unequivocal pledge of 
Austrian support to Germany’s predatory designs would 
have pleased the militarists and disappointed the anti- 
annexationists. But Count Czernin’s speech was received 
quite the other way in Germany. The Socialist journals 
alluded to it as “a kiss of peace’ and the Pan-German 
press came as near to calling him a traitor and a deserter 
as the amenities of the alliance would permit. 

To this mystery was added another when Count Czernin 
said, on the following day, that he had been talking to 
President Wilson as much as to his auditors and that he 
had taken measures to see that his message went straight 
to the President. He did. The American Legation in Switzer- 
land later transmitted the speech entire and in a version 
that reads very differently. It is much more cordial in its 
reception of Mr. Wilson’s proposals than it appeared to he 
and the sense of the crucial passage quoted above is quite 
reversed. The Wolff Agency—in order to save telegraph 
tolls or for some other reason—telescoped two sentences 
and left out one word. Where the original reads that Aus- 
tria-Hungary will defend as her own den vorkriegerischen 
Besetzstand, “the pre-war possessions,” of Germany the 
word “pre-war” was somehow lost out of the message in 
transit thru Germany. Then this sentence was hooked up to 
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THE LION’S SHARE 
The impregnable German “pill bow” is no defense against the British lion. Cartoon from the “Westminster Gazette,” England 
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the preceding one so as to make what he said about the 
German pre-war possessions apply to Belgium! In the trans- 
lation received at Washington via Switzerland instead of via 
Germany the part of the passage we have italicized reads: 

As far as these proposals relate to our Allies—and in them 
there is mention of the German holding of Belgium and of the 
Turkish Empire—I declare that faithful to the duties of the 
alliance which I have accepted I am determined to go to every 
extreme in defense of our Allies. The state of property of our 
Allies before the war we shall defend as our own. 

What Count Czernin said was that there shall be no dis- 
memberment of empires—just what President Wilson said. 
Instead of supporting the demands of the extreme German 
expansionists he is arguing for the status quo ante bellum. 
It may be that he is prepared to back up Germany in hold- 
ing her conauered territory—but he very ingeniously avoided 
saying so and that is what angered the Pan-Germans. He 
leaves the question of the German conquests to Germany 
and the question of the integrity of the Ottoman Empire to 
Turkey, just as Chancellor von Hertling refused to discuss 
the question of Austria’s conquests in the Balkans. In the 
same way the British Government has stated that if France 
insists upon fighting till she gets back Alsace-Lorraine and 
Italy till she gets the Trentino, England will stand by 
them. Both alliances are held together by an agreement 
that no one country shall make peace without the consent 
of all the others. ° 

That the Austrian Foreign Minister is desirous of agree- 
ing as far as possible with the President is shown by his 
acceptance of the proposal to abolish secret diplomacy, altho 
he, like Mr. Balfour, doubts its practicability. That his 
speech is not improperly called “a bid for peace” appears 
from his plain language in conclusion: 

As may be seen, then, from this comparison of my views with 
those of Mr. Wilson, we agree not only on great principles in 
general, according to which the world is to be newly regulated 
after the end of this war, but our views also approach each other 
on several concrete peace questions. 

The remaining differences do not seem to me great enough to 
lead to the belief that a discussion at this point should not bring 
clearness and rapprochement. 

This situation, which probably arises from the fact that Aus- 
tria-Hungary and the United States of America are the two 
great powers among the two groups of enemy states whose inter- 
ests least conflict, suggests the thought that an exchange of ideas 
between these two powers might be the starting point for con- 
ciliatory discussions between all states which have not entered 
into peace conversations. 

I trust Mr. Wilson will use the great influence he doubtless 
has on all his allies that they explain conditions on which they 
are willing to negotiate and he will have gained the immeasurable 
merit of having called a general peace conference to life. 

Bismarck once said in denouncing an opponent: “He lies 
like a telegram.” Nobody knew better than Bismarck how 
to make a telegram lie, for by a slight condensation of the 
Ems dispatch he turned the Emperor’s frank refusal into a 
rude rebuff and so precipitated the Franco-Prussian War. 
It is possible that the Wolff Bureau, by adopting the Bis- 
marckian tactics, may become responsible for as many 
months of war. 





MOBILIZING LABOR 


E invite the attention of the Government of the 
United States and its various subdivisions to the 

\ \ article published elsewhere in’ this issue entitled 
“Rochester’s Bit” by Donald Wilhelm. It should indicate to 
those responsible for getting things done that there is a 
better way at hand. A plan has already been worked out 
on a municipal scale, which if applied nationally would 
solve labor’s chief war time problem. 

Governmentally, labor in America is about as intelligently 
handled as one might expect in South Africa. We are in 
a savage, aboriginal state. With transportation good enough 
to permit labor to flow evenly in accordance with demand 
and supply there is no intelligent direction given its flow. 
There is talk of labor shortage; and no one knows, and the 


Government does not, whether there actually is a shortage. 
And tho a reorganization of the Department of Labor is 
at last approved by the President and even by the Secre- 
tary of Labor, this reorganization comes late, but better 
of course late than never—which is also good South African 
idiom, by the way. 

As a nation we know something about our interior re- 
sources—much about forest conservation, for instance, a 
little about coal, a little, more or less, about nearly every 
national resource, yet nothing virtually about labor, nothing 
about its quantity. The Government does not know thus 
how many men there are, even in the present crisis, out of 
employment. It does not know how many are out of em- 
ployment in any particular state; it hardly knows how 
many are out of employment in any particular city. It knows 
practically nothing about how many men are misemployed. 
Recently a Connecticut munition company, to illustrate, re- 
quested from the department about one hundred skilled 
machinists. The department sent that number of mere 
machine operators. The Government does not know how 
many women are now employed in mechanical work or in 
any other kind of work, whereas the English Government 
not only knows precisely all about the qualifications and 
distribution of its men workers, but it has a well established 
bureau of experts and engineers in what it calls “The Dilu- 
tion Section” of the Ministry of Munitions, which is en- 
gaged in determining scientifically just what work women 
in munition plants and other plants can do and in just what 
instances women can supplant men, who are released ac- 
cordingly for the army. 

Let the Department of Labor, forthwith, consider the 
feasibility of organizing on a national scale the industries 
of the nation as Rochester has organized hers within her 
boundaries. The need is imperative. The opportunity must 
be seized, if democracy is to provide the material of the 
war quickly and efficiently. 


OUR NEW CITIZENS 
TL who assume that expansion means exploitation 





and imperialism is synonymous with oppression may 

read with profit the St. Thomas Bulletin of January 
17. It will be remembered that when the Virgin Islands 
were purchased from Denmark the inhabitants were given 
until that date to decide whether they wished to remain 
subjects of the King of Denmark or become citizens of the 
United States. Needless to say but few chose the former 
alternative and the islanders have added Citizenship Day 
to their already long list of holidays. The occasion was ap- 
propriately celebrated in the good old-fashioned Fourth of 
July style; flags on all the buildings and in everyLody’s 
hands, parade of the school children, fire brigade, Boy 
Scouts, labor unions and Good Templars, baseball, tug of 
war and torchlight procession, not forgetting the greased 
pole and pig. The orator of the day, Mr. Leroy Nolte, un- 
doubtedly exprest the sentiments of the new citizens when 
he said 

I cannot avoid looking backward to that memorable day, not 
quite a year ago, when we assembled on this very spot and with 
mingled feelings of sorrow and gladness witnessed the lowering 
of the dear old flag under which we were born, and the raising 
of the new emblem of nationality—-sorrow at parting with the 
tried and true, gladness at having come at last under the banner 
for which we had for generations longed. By annexation to the 
United States, Denmark saw a flourishing prospect for the islands, 
and the islanders. who had long clamored for the change, shared 
that view. Its realization surely begins from today. 

The speaker reminded his hearers that citizenship brought 
its duties as well as its advantages, and closed with the ex- 
pression “of our profound satisfaction and gratitude and 
sincerest desires for success to our distinguished First Citi- 
zen, Honorable Woodrow Wilson, to our valiant army and 
navy, and to our own United States of America.” 

This is an annexation in which America can take un- 
alloyed pride. The transfer had the consent of the Danish 
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Parliament and people, the approval of the American Presi- 
dent and Senate and the acclamation of the islanders. We 
do not believe they will ever regret it. None of our annexed 
territories has ever regretted it, whether they were obtained 
by purchase like Louisiana and Alaska or gained by con- 
quest like New Mexico and California or joined as inde- 
pendent states like Texas and Hawaii. The war has pre- 
vented our taking as much interest in the development of 
the Virgin Islands as we otherwise should, but that will 
come later. If, as the local legislature proposes, the islands 
follow the example of many of our states in adopting pro- 
hibition they will do more for their own prosperity and 
happiness than any outsiders can do. 

May all future annexations by the United States be «as 
honorable and beneficial as this. 


THE RETURN OF T. R. 


"remus. ROOSEVELT has never returned from a 
strenuous and dangerous journey, whether to the 
battle-fields of Cuba, the hunting grounds of Africa, 

or the fever-haunted waters of the River of Doubt, without 
receiving a hearty welcome from the American people. No 
less sincere and whole hearted is their greeting to him as 
he emerges into safety from the uncertainties of thé op- 
erating room and the discomforts of the hospital bed. The 
whole nation returns thanks for his steady progress on the 
road to recovery. We cannot spare him yet. 


THE QUESTION OF AFRICA 


HE greatest territorial stake in the war is Africa. 
Whichever side wins and however complete the vic- 
tory there will be no very extensive changes of bound- 
aries in Europe. Asia Minor may be more altered, but Asia 
Magna, the two Americas and Australasia will not be ma- 
terially affected. But the entire continent of Africa is in- 
volved in the war and the larger part of it may form the 
victor’s spoils. The partition of Africa had been accom- 
plished, with the exception of Abyssinia, just before the 
war, but now the map may be altogether rearranged. 

All countries now realize the potential value of tropical 
possessions as sources of raw materials and visions of 
Africa dazzle the eyes of the Chauvinists of every nation- 
ality. The Germans dream of establishing in Africa “an 
enticing Garden of Eden for all the Germanism on the earth 
which is weary and opprest and has had its courage broken 
in this unhappy world-catastrophe by English and North 
American persecution.” To quote further from Herr Zim- 
mermann in the November Preussische Jahrbucher: 

The Great War will establish the development of mankind for 
the next hundred years. If it makes Central Africa German, fifty 
years hence 500,000 and more Germans can be living there by the 
side of 50,000,000 blacks. Then there may be an army of 1,000,000 
men in German Africa, and the colony will have its own War 
Navy like Brazil. It will be a valuable ally for South America 
against North American aggressions, and with such a sphere of 
power the United States will have to reckon. 

On the other hand the British press and Government have 
declared that never again shall any of the poor natives be 
put back under German tyranny. Italy, as we learn from 
the secret treaty published by the Bolsheviki, was promised 
by England and France a free hand in Abyssinia, the last 
of the independent African states, except Liberia. 

But recently there has been growing a conviction that the 
African question might be ‘settled in some better way than 
“the good old rule, the simple plan that those should get 
who have the power and those should keep who can.” The 
British Labor Party last year published and approved the 
plan of Morel’s pamphlet, “Africa and the Peace of Europe,” 
which proposes putting all the central African colonies 
under the permanent control of a League of Nations. This 
proposal was brought forward in the House of Commons, 
May 16, 1917, by Commander Wedgwood as follows: 


Is there not a possibility of safeguarding the situation and yet 
safeguarding the face of the German nation by internationalizing 
the tropic colonies in Africa? It seems to me that if the Germans 
give up the same area as we gave up, and the French gave up, 
and also the Belgians, and the Portuguese, possibly, and you put 
that area as a belt right across Africa, under international con- 
trol. preferably with an American executive head, so that every 
nation could trade alike in that area and the blacks would be 
treated with the greatest possible consideration, as they always 
are treated by the Americans—because after all the Philippines 
are possibly better run under America than are the best of our 
colonies—you will safeguard the native races and at the same time 
prevent that scrambling for raw materials coming from tropical 
Africa which exists at the present time. 

The Bolsheviki propose to treat the African savages the 
same as the Alsatians and Poles and have them settle their 
sovereignty by a popular referendum. This is reducing 
democracy to an absurdity. Equally absurd and equally char- 
acteristic of the opposite type of mind is the German coun- 
ter proposal that certain African tribes having fought on 
the side of the Germans, this fact should be regarded as 
conclusive proof of their desire to remain subjects of the 
Kaiser. Hardly less absurd is Lloyd George’s proposal that 
the native chiefs should decide the question of the future of 
the country. In the old days it was easy for German, British 
or French agents to get native chiefs to sign away any 
desired territories for a handful of gewgaws and a bottle 
of rum. That is the way Africa was formerly partitioned, 
but both the Premier and the President now agree that the 
African claims ought to be settled by an impartial inter- 
national conference with special reference to the interests 
of the natives. 

We must recognize three facts: 

First, that Africa cannot much longer remain in sav- 
agery. All the waste places of the world will have to be 
cleared up and their natural resources developed by indus- 
try and spread by commerce for the benefit of every land. 
This may be done by one nation, by various nations or by 
international organization. 

Second, that the uncivilized natives of Africa cannot, in 
their present state of development, be expected to compare 
the various types of administration, existing or proposed, 
and determine which would be to the greatest advantage to 
their posterity and the outside world. The question of sov- 
eignty must be settled soon and settled for the present by 
Europe and America with little help from Africa. 

Third, as the President says, “in determining such ques- 
tions of sovereignty the interests of the population must 
have equal weight with the equitable claims of the govern- 
ment whose title is to be determined.” 

This points the way to a settlement of the African prob- 
lem by some sort of international organization. Whether this 
organization shall determine merely the fate of the German 
colonies or whether it shall consider other readjustments 
conducive to peace or whether it shall assume permanent 
jurisdiction of part or all of central Africa are questions 
yet to be answered. The seven powers that have taken part 
in the colonization of Africa are England, France, Spain, 
United States, Italy, Germany, Belgium and Portugal. 
These of course should have seats around the council table, 
but probably also an invitation should be extended to other 
belligerent or neutral powers. There should also be repre- 
sentatives of Union of South Africa, Egypt, Algeria, Tunis, 
Morocco, Tripoli, Liberia, Abyssinia and other African coun- 
tries, which can send spokesmen qualified to set forth their 
interests. Such a conference called after the war might be 
actuated by more soberness and less selfishness than the 
African conferences in which America formerly took part, 
that of Berlin in 1884 and that of Algeciras in 1906. Altho 
Africa affords the greatest danger of international conflicts 
it also offers the best opportunity for international adjudi- 
cation, for the continent is still so sparsely settled and the 
boundaries still so elastic that rival claims can be adjusted 
by compromise without the wrongs and resentment that 
would follow such readjustments in Europe. 
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President Wilson ap- 
parently is succeeding 
in getting diplomacy 
out of its underground hiding-places. 
Each of his messages on war aims, de- 
livered nominally to Congress, but 
really to the world, has been a blow at 
secret international bargains and for 
a democratic peace. His reply of Feb- 
ruary 11 to the recent statements of 
the German Chancellor and the Aus- 
trian Premier marked an advance in 
this method. 

President Wilson makes a clear dis- 
tinction between the reply of Chancel- 
lor von Hertling and that of Count 
Czernin. In this he differs from the re- 
cent pronunciamento of the Supreme 
War Council at Versailles. President 
Wilson notes Count Czernin’s friendly 
tone. “‘He seems to see the fundamen- 
tals of peace with a clear eye, and 
does not seek to obscure them.” The 
President expresses the view that 
Count Czernin “would have gone much 
farther had it not been for the embar- 
rassments of Austria’s alliances and of 
her dependence on Germany.” 

Count von Hertling’s reply the Pres- 
ident subjects to a merciless analysis. 
The President states: 

It is full of equivocal phrases and leads 
it is not clear where. But it is certainly in 
a very different tone from that of Count 
Czernin, and apparently of an opposite pur- 


A Momentous 
Message 








THE GREAT WAR 


February 8—Spain removes embargo 
on supplies to Pershing. Central 
Powers demand peace of Rumania. 

February 9—Ukraine makes peace 
with Central Powers. Poles capture 
Smolensk from Bolsheviki. 

February 10—Ex-Sultan Abdul Hamid 
dies. Russia withdraws from the 
war and demobilizes all armies. 
Pershing reports two wounded and 
ten deaths from disease. 

February 11— President addresses 
Congress in reply to German and 
Austrian peace proposals. Pershing 
reports four killed. six wounded, 
three captured and three deaths 
from disease. 

February 12—-Lloyd George addresses 
Commons on peace terms. Lithuania 
declares independence. 

February 13—Red Guards losing 
ground in Finland. Pershing reports 
six wounded and seven deaths. 

February 14—U-boats sink thirteen 
British merchantmen over 1600 tons, 
six smaller and three fishing craft. 

| Pacifist motion in Parliament de- 

| feated, 159 to 28. 





pose. It confirms, I am sorry to say, rather 
than removes the unfortunate impression 
made by what we had learned of the con- 
ferences at Brest-Litovsk. 


His discussion and acceptance of our 


general principles lead him to no practical 
conclusions. He refuses to apply thém to 
the substantive iterhs which must constitute 


the body of any final settlement. He is jeal- 
ous of international action and of interna- 
tional council. He accepts, he says, the 
principle of public diplomacy, but he ap- 
pears to insist that it be confined, at any 
rate in this case, to generalities, and that 
the several particular questions of territory 
and sovereignty, the several questions upon 
whose settlement must depend the accept- 
ance of peace by the twenty-three states 
now engaged in the war, must be discussed 
and settled, not in general council, but sev- 
erally by the nations most immediately con- 
cerned by interest or neighborhood. a 

He will discuss with no one but the rep- 
resentatives of Russia what disposition 
shall be made of the peoples and the lanis 
of the Baltic provinces; with no one but 
the Government of France the “conditions” 
under which French territory shall be 
evacuated; and only with Austria what 
shall be done with Poland. 

Unequivocally President Wilson re- 
jects the sort of peace that the Chancel- 
lor’s message would seem to offer, a 
peace “of shreds and patches.” The in- 
dividual items of the peace each will 
affect the whole world. They cannot be 
discussed separately or in corners. Each 
must be “submitted to the common 
judgment whether it be right and fair, 
an act of justice, rather than a bar- 
gain between sovereigns.” 

The President sets forth the Ameri- 
can attitude in a notable paragraph: 


Is Count von Hertling not aware that he 
is speaking in the court of mankind, that 
all the awakened nations of the world now 
sit in judgment on what every public man, 
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TEN THOUSAND SOLDIERS 





IN THE MAKING 
Just a part of the morning drill at one of our army camps—it’s an impressive sight, isn’t it, both from the point of view of numbers and of 
army excellence—ten thousand men going thru their setting up exercizes with all the vigor and precision of a smooth-running machine 
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balance of power; but that 


against rival states; and 


world. 








THE BASES OF PEACE 


From President Wilson’s Address of February 11 


The principles to be applied are these: 

First, that each part of the final settlement must be based upon the 
essential justice of that particular case and upon such adjustments as 
are most likely to bring a peace that will be permanent; 

Second, that peoples and provinces are not to be bartered about 
from sovereignty to sovereignty as if they were mere chattels and 
pawns in a game, even the great game, now forever discredited, of the 


Third, every territorial settlement involved in this war must be 
made in the interest and for the benefit of the populations concerned 
and not as a part of any mere adjustment or compromise of claims 


Fourth, that all well defined national aspirations shall be accorded 
the utmost satisfaction that can be accorded them without introducing 
new or perpetuating old elements of discord and antagonism that would 
be likely in time to break the peace of Europe and consequently of the 


A general peace erected upon such foundations can be discussed. 
Until such a peace can be obtained we have no choice but to go on. 

















of whatever nation, may say on the issues 
of a conflict which has spread to every re- 
gion of the world? The Reichstag resolu- 
tions of July themselves frankly accepted 
the decisions of that court. There shall be 
no annexations, no contributions, no puni- 
tive damages. Peoples are not to be handed 
about from one sovereignty to another by 
an international conference or an under- 
standing between rivals and antagonists. 
National aspirations must be respected; 
peoples may now be dominated and gov- 
erned only by their own consent. “Self- 
determination” is not a mere phrase. It is 
an imperative principle of action, which 
"em will henceforth ignore at their 
peril. 

President Wilson reiterates that the 
war had its roots in the disregard of 
the rights of small nations, and he in- 
sists that covenants must be entered 
into to “render such things impossible 
for the future.” Justice and the rights 
of peoples, he states, are as important 
as fair and equal conditions of trade. 
Alone the military and annexationist 
party of Germany stands in the way 
of a just peace. “The tragical circum- 
stance,” says Mr. Wilson, “is that this 
one party in Germany is apparently 
willing and able to send millions of 
men to their death to prevent what all 
the world now sees to be just.” 

Summing up, the President says: 


Our whole strength will be put into this 
war of emancipation—emancipation from 
the threat and attempted mastery of selfish 
groups of autocratic rulers—whatever the 
difficulties and present partial delays. .. . 

We believe that our own desire for a new 
international order, under which reason and 
justice and the common interests of man- 
kind shall prevail, is the desire of enlight- 
ened men everywhere. Without that new 
order the world will be without peace and 
human life will lack tolerable conditions of 
existence and development. Having set our 
hand to the task of achieving it, we shall 
not turn back. 


His fourteen provisions for peace, 
offered on January 8, President Wilson 
compresses into the four principles, to 
be applied in any further discussion, 
which are republished verbatim at the 
top of this page. He states them par- 
ticularly for Count Czernin. They are 
the sort of principles that lie close to 
the heart of every American. 


The message called forth a remark- 
able outburst of enthusiasm in the lib- 
eral British press. 


As formerly the Brit- 
ish Premier and the 
American President 
deliver their addresses on peace terms 
almost simultaneously and, as formerly, 
they are substantially in unison on the 
main points. But on one point ex- 
Premier Asquith is in closer agreement 
with’ Mr. Wilson than is Mr. Lloyd 
George, and that is in regard to the 
German and Austrian proposals. Mr. 
Asquith who, tho belonging to the same 
party as the Premier, now plays the 
role of leader of the opposition, in re- 
plying to the King’s speech at the re- 
opening of Parliament said: 

The President discriminated justly, both 
in regard to the tone and substance, be- 
tween the declarations of the German and 
Austrian Chancellors. It would seem as tho, 
as President Wilson said, the military 
party in Germany alone rejected and would 
have nothing to do with a peace based upon 
lines which, in principle at any rate, the 
whole of the rest of the world is ready to 
accept. 

But Premier Lloyd George, in an- 
swering Mr. Asquith, said: 

It is perfectly true, as far as the tone is 
concerned, that there is a great difference 
in the Austrian and German speeches. But 
I wish I could believe there is a difference 
in substance. I cannot altogether, and I re- 
gret it, accept the interpretation of the 
Czernin speech. It was extraordinarily civil 
in tone and friendly. But when you come 
to the real substance of the demands put 
forward by the Allies it was adamant. It 
put Mesopotamia, Palestine and Arabia in 
exactly the same category as Belgium. 
They were to be restored to the Turks on 
the same conditions presumably as _ those 
on which Germany was to restore Belgium. 

Mr. Lloyd George could not believe 
that Chancellor von Hertling was seri- 
ous in suggesting that England should 
relinquish her coaling stations in all 
parts of the world, for they had always 
supplied coal to German merchant and 
naval vessels as well as English. In 
regard to’ the situation in France he 


Lloyd George’s 
Speech 


spoke more pessimistically than ever 
before: 


Up to the present the Allies have had 
an overwhelming majority of troops upon 
the western front. Gradually, even rapidly, 
that superiority has diminished, especially 
during the last few weeks. In spite of the 
undertaking given by the Germans to the 
Russians that during the period of the 
armistice no troops would be moved from 
the east to the west, they are moving them 
as speedily as railway and transport ar- 
rangements will allow. Up to this year 
there was no attack which the Germans 
could bring to bear upon either our army 
or upon the French army which could not 
in the main have been dealt with by the 
reserves of each individual army. 

The situation has been completely 
changed by the enormous reinforcements 
brought from the east to the west, and the 
allied representatives at Versailles had to 
consider the best methods of dealing with a 
situation which was a completely different 
one from what it was before. 

It is absolutely essential that the whole 
strength of. the armies of France, Britain, 
Italy and America should be made avail- 
able for the point at which the attack 
comes. Where would the blow come? Will 
it come here, or there, or there? Who can 
tell? All we know is that it is preparing. 
They have a gigantic railway system be- 
hind, which can swing it here and there, 
and it is essential that arrangements should 
have been made by which the Allies should 
treat their armies as one to meet the dan- 
ger and menace, wherever it comes. 


The Premier flatly refused Mr. As- 
quith’s demand for information as to 
what action the recent conference of the 
Allies at Versailles took in regard to 
securing unity of command for the 
Allied armies. A pacifist resolution 
by Richard Holt, radical, expressing 
regret that the Versailles War Council 
had declared “‘the prosecution of the 
military effort to be the only immedi- 
ate task of the Government,” was 
voted down by 159 to 28. 














© Clinedinst, from Press AUustrating 
NOW CHIEF OF STAFF 


Brigadier General Peyton C. Marsh has been 
appointed Chief of Staff of the United States 
army, to succeed General Tasker H. Bliss, who 
will probably remain abroad as representative 
of the United States on the Inter-Allied War 
Council. General Marsh has been chief of artil- 
lery under General Pershing in France 
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THE SALUTES OF FOUR NATIONS 
There is an interesting comparison in this photograph, taken in France, of the different methods 
of salute in the Allied armies. At the extreme left is the French salute, then the English, the 
Scotch and the American 


It is known in a gen- 
eral way that the 
American contingent 
is stationed on the south flank of the 
German salient of St. Mihiel, but the 
extent of the front entrusted to their 
charge is not given out. The Germans 
reported in December the capture of 
Americans on the Marne-Rhine canal, 
which is east of Nancy, and in January 
on the front near Sivry, which is 
straight north of Nancy. But either 
these were small detachments perhaps 
sent into the front trenches for prac- 
tise or the position of the Americans 
has been shifted, for Washington now 
reports them “northwest of Toul.” The 
only village specified is Seicheprey, 
eleven miles east of St. Mihiel, and it 
is surmized that the American sector 
extends for several miles along this 
front between Flirey and the forest of 
Aprement. The line east and west of 
the American position is held by 
French forces. 

So far operations on this front have 
been confined to artillery duels, aero- 
plane observations and the capture of 
patrols by both sides. An American pa- 
trol of fourteen men, sent out into No 
Man’s Land on the evening of the 8th 
to inspect the enemy entanglements, 
was suddenly attacked by the Germans, 
throwing grenades and yelling “Kame- 
rad!,” the customary sign of surrender. 
Five of the Americans were captured, 
four killed and two wounded. The fight 
lasted only about a minute and a half. 
The American artillery promptly di- 
rected its fire on the German trenches 
and they were showered with shrapnel 
all the next day. 


The American 
Sector 


Of the 2179 soldiers 
who were on the “Tus- 
cania” when she was 
torpedoed on February 5, there have 
been recovered sixty-four bodies and 
1842 survivors are reported. Many 
of the bodies cannot be _ identi- 
fied either because they were so mu- 


The “Tuscania” 
Victims 


tilated by being dashed among the 
rocks or because the tags hung 
on their necks had not yet been 
stamped with numbers. The coast of 
Scotland on which they were cast is 
barren and not enough lumber could 
be found to make coffins even by cut- 
ting down the only clump of trees, so 
forty-four bodies were wrapt in canvas 
and buried in one grave. 

The “Tuscania” was struck at six 
o’clock on the evening of Tuesday, ap- 
parently by a submarine that had been 
lying in wait for the convoy. Two tor- 
pedoes are said to have been fired, one 
of which passed astern and the other 
exploded on the starboard side near 
one of the boilers. Most of the eight 
lifeboats on that side were disabled and 
the ship listed rapidly in that direction. 
The electric lights were instantly put 


out all over the ship and as it was then 
quite dark with no moon, the boats 
were launched with difficulty. The 
American soldiers lined up promptly at 
their appointed posts with lifebelts 
on and maintained perfect order until 
they were taken off as the ship went 
down two hours later. As they stood 
on the deck of the sinking ship they 
sang “The Star Spangled Banner,” 
which was soon echoed by the strains 
of “God Save the King,” from the ma- 
rines on the British destroyers coming 
to the rescue. Some of the Americans, 
thrown out by the capsized boats or 
carried down with the vessel, were in 
the water for several hours before be- 
ing picked up by trawlers, but by four 
o’clock next morning most of the sur- 
vivors were landed safely at Irish and 
Scottish ports. The effect of the disas- 
ter on America was to stimulate re- 
cruiting as soon as the news was 
received. 


If some ancient mariner 
were to return to one of 
our eastern ports these 
days he would think the shipping world 
had gone mad. The submarine has called 
forth the camouflage artist, and the 
camouflage artist has painted our trans- 
atlantic vessels with bizarre designs in 
all colors of .the rainbow. Imaginative 
writers used to dwell on the kaleio- 
scope of shipping in great harbors like 
New York. The term is thoroly applica- 
ble today, for our harbors are as color- 
ful as operatic pageants. Half of some 
yreat ship will be painted a delicate 
baby blue and the other half will be an 
arrangement in great circles and stripes 
and bands in black, green, yellow and 
pink. Another vessel will appear drest 
in a succession of waving colors rang- 
ing from pink to purple. A steamship 
no longer resembles a steamship. It 
looks like a futurist nightmare. 
There are two rival schools of ma- 
rine camouflage. One works on the 
theory of low visibility and the other 


Our Futurist 
Shipping 





AMERICAN 
SECTOR 
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THE AMERICAN SECTOR 


The American troops in France have been assigned to an important post near the boundary 
dividing French from German Lorraine, and directly between the German fortress of Metz and 


the French fortress of Toul. 


If the Germans should direct their spring drive from the Lorraine 
flank this would be the pivotal point 
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one strives for what is called the dazzle 
effect. The low visibility camoufleurs 
paint the ships in waving lines with 
the basic light-ray tones—reds and 
greens and violets—with the idea of 
having the vessels merge with the at- 
mosphere and disappear. The dazzle 
school goes in for a system of mar- 
velous designs and colors calculated to 
confuse the aim of enemy gunners. 
Even our battleships have succumbed 
to the lure of strange pigmentation. 
The sober “fighting gray” battleship 
color is a thing of the past. Our fight- 
ing craft go to their grim business in 
the war zone made up like a Russian 
ballet. 


a The treaty signed at 
~~ — the Brest-Litovsk con- 
— ference begins with a 


preamble stating that the Ukrainian. 


people, having declared their independ- 
ence of Russia, desires 

To take the first step toward a lasting 
world’s peace, honorable to all parties, 
which shall not only put an end to the 
horrors of war, but also lead to the restora- 
tion of friendly relations of the peoples in 
political, legal, economic and intellectual 
realm. 

The western boundary of the new re- 
public is the only one defined. This be- 
gins at Tarnegrad on the northern bor- 
der of Galicia and follows an irregular 
line northward along the old division 
between Poland and the Ukraine. It 
does not appear that Austria consents 
to sacrifice any of the terrivory in Ga- 
licia or Bukovina inhabited by the Ru- 
thenians, who, being of the same race 
as the Ukrainians, are anxious to join 
the new nation. But it is stated in re- 
gard to the boundary that 

This will be fixed in detail by a fixed 
commission according to ethnographical 
conditions and with a regard to the desires 
of the population. Should the Ukrainian 
people’s republic yet have common frontiers 
with another of the powers of the quad- 
ruple alliance special agreements will be 
made thereon. 

Diplomatic and consular relations 
are to be at once established and com- 
merce resumed. Provisions are made for 
the evacuation of territory, the ex- 
change of war prisoners and interned 
civilians, for the care of burial plots of 
those fallen in enemy territory, and for 
the release of merchant vessels. No in- 
demnities are claimed on either side, 
except for civil damages caused by the 
laws of war or by acts contrary to in- 
ternational law: 

The contracting parties mutually re- 
nounce the reimbursement of their war 
costs—that is to say, the state expenditure 
for carrying on the war, as well as indem- 
nification for damages, that is to say, those 
damages suffered by them and their sub- 
jects in the war, as thru military measures, 
including all requisitions made in the 
enemy’s countries. 


At two o’clock on Saturday 
morning, February 9, the 
representatives of the new 
Ukrainian republic and of the Quad- 
ruple Alliance of Germany, Austria- 
Hungary, Bulgaria and Turkey signed 
a treaty of peace at. Brest-Litovsk. Dr. 
Richard von Kiihlmann, the German 
Foreign Minister, opened the sitting 
with the speech: 


The First 
Peace 


Gentlemen’: None of you will be able to 
close his eyes to the historical significance 
of this hour at which the representatives 
of the four allied powers are met with the 
representatives of the Ukrainian people’s 
republic to sign the first peace attained in 
this world war. 

This peace, signed with your young state, 
whick has emerged from the storms of the 
Great War, gives special satisfaction to 
the representatives of the allied delegation. 
May this peace be the first of a series of 
blessed conclusions—peace blessed both for 
the allied powers and for the Ukrainian 
people’s republic,. for the future of which 
we all cherish the best wishes. 

The president of the Ukrainian dele- 
gation, Mr. Sevruik, said in response: 

We came here in the hope that we should 
be able to achieve a general peace and make 
an end of this fratricidal war. THe political 
position, however, is such that not all of 
the powers are met here to sign a general 
peuce treaty. Inspired with the-most ardent 
love for our people, and recognizing that this 
long war has exhausted the cultural na- 
tional powers of our people, we must now 
divert all of our strength to do our part 
to bring about a new era and a new birth. 
We are firmly persuaded that we conclude 
this peace in the interests of great demo- 
cratic masses and that this peace will con- 
tribute to the general termination of the 
Great War. 


On Sunday, Feb- 
ruary 10, the very 
next day after the 
Ukraine had made peace with the Cen- 
tral Powers, the president of the Rus- 
sian delegation at the Brest-Litovsk 
conference announced that “while Rus- 
sia was desisting from signing a formal 
peace treaty, it declared the state of 
war to be ended with Germany, Austria- 
Hungary, Turkey and Bulgaria, simul- 
taneously giving orders for complete 
demobilization of Russian forces on all 
fronts.” 

Diplomatic and commercial relations 
will be immediately resumed. In fact, 


Russia Withdraws 
from the War 
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THE BIRTH OF A NATION 


Ukrainia, or the People’s Republic of the 
Ukraine, which comes into existence by a treaty 
with the Central Powers at Brest-Litovsk, com- 
prizes some 30,900,000 inhabitants and an area 
larger than France or Germany. The western 
boundary, as defined by the treaty, gives the 
new nation a considerable slice of Polish ter- 
ritory. The other boundaries are undetermined. 
Rumania has taken possession of Bessarabia. 
Crimea has declared independence. On the west 
the Ukrainian claims conflict with those of the 
Don Cossacks. The Bolsheviki are fighting the 
Ukrainians and claim to hold Kiev and Kharkov 


German and Austrian commissions are 
already in Russia making arrange- 
ments for the purchase of grain, meat 
and metals. All the German and Aus- 
trian prisoners in Russia and Russian 
prisoners in Germany will now be al- 
lowed to return to their native land if 
they like. But the German and Austrian 
authorities have established a political 
quarantine along the frontier and re- 
fuse to admit those of their men who 
have imbibed revolutionary principles 
while imprisoned in Russia. 

But Germany and Austria will not 
receive so much immediate relief from 
Russia in the way of supplies as might 
be expected, for Petrograd and the 
northwestern provinces are on the verge 
ef famine. This part of Russia is always 
dependent upon the grain fields of Si- 
beria and Ukrainia and now it is im- 
possible to get the necessary amount. 
The Ukrainians have declared their in- 
dependence of the Bolsheviki at Petro- 
grad and opened their doors to the 
Austrians. The Cossacks hold the Don 
region to the east of the Ukraine and 
a Cossack army under General Seme- 
noff is advancing westward from Har- 
bin, Manchuria, with the design of seiz- 
ing the trans-Siberian railroad as far 
as Tomsk. 

The railroad trains are running ir- 
regularly or not at all. Bands of sol- 
diers board them at will and rob the 
passengers of their baggage and even 
of their clothes. Those who have grain 
are hoarding it because the paper rubles 
which the Bolshevik presses keep print- 
ing off are of very little value. 

By abolishing the middlemen the Bo!. 
sheviki have cut the connection between 
producer and consumer. By declarine 
the confiscation of all privately owned 
land they have thrown all agriculture 
into disorder and crops cannot be put 
in, for nobody knows what land he will 
be allowed. To meet this emergency Bol- 
sheviki agitators have been sent out into 
the provinces under the following in- 
structions from Premier Lenine: 

We have taken the land to give it to the 
poor peasants. Do not let the rich peasants 
or exploiters get the agricultural imple- 
ments. Pit ten poor peasants against every 
rich one. The police are dead and buried 


snd the masses must take affairs in their 
ewn hands. 

7 External war is finished or is being fin- 
ished now. Internal war begins, but not 2 
war with arms. This is. an economic war. 
The masses must take back what has been 
stolen from them. The rich, who have hid- 
den their wealth, think the masses will pul! 
them thru. Somehow, we must uncover the 
hidden wealth or, otherwise, the Bolshevist 
Government is bankrunt. The republic 
needs 28,000,000,000 rubles annually. Its 
o> gaa income is only 8,000,000,000 
rubles. 


Many of the losses of 
Belgium thru the rav- 
ages of the war are ob- 
viously incapable of calculation in pe- 
cuniary terms. Those which can ap- 
proximately be thus computed have 
been recapitulated by the Belgian Gov- 
ernment to the amount of about $1,600,- 
000,000. These comprize enforced war 
contributions, $288,000,000; special war 
contributions and penalties exacted, 
$80,000,000; abstracted industrial equip- 
ment and material, as estimated by a 


The Losses of 
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AN ATTACK, FOR PRACTISE, OVER THE LABYRINTH OF TRENCHES 


There are samples of many sorts of trench construction in the terrain of this army camp-—the 


men in digging them learned how to meet the 


various problems of trench defense. Now they are practising attack and the trenches have become for the moment enemy possessions to be captured 


German authority, $400,000,000; and 
losses thru the stoppage of industries 
and the destruction of property. These 
figures may be regarded as an earnest 
of the demands for Belgian restoration 
which will be presented to Germany at 
the end of the war. 


Indications multiply that 
Brazil, strongly sympa- 
thizing with the United 
States, and bitterly resenting German 


Brazilasa 
Belligerent 


intrigues and overt acts against her in-. 


tegrity and peace, may soon enter the 
war as an active belligerent of no incon- 
siderable strength. The thirty German 
ships which Brazil seized upon her 
formal declaration of war with Ger- 
many have been turned over to France, 
being chartered by the latter for war 
transportation purposes. They have a 
total tonnage of about 120,000, and will 
probably first be used in carrying to 
Europe the 2,500,000 tons of wheat re- 
cently purchased in Argentina by the 
Allies. 

This will of course relieve some 
of the pressure upon American shipping 
and enable this country to transport 
more troops and their supplies to 
France. 

The Brazilian Government has also 
entered upon a notable increase and 
mobilization of its army. Before the 
war that army consisted of only 18,000 
men, tho with officers enough for more 
than twice that number. Now it is be- 
ing increased to a first line of 100,000 
and a second line of 500,000, while ac- 
cording to Senator de Mello Machado 
its numbers will reach 2,000,000 before 
the end of the year, and several hun- 
dred thousand will be sent to the battle 
front in France. Since Brazil has a pop- 
ulation of nearly 24,000,000, not count- 
ing Indians, the creation of such an 


army would not be impossible, and in 
the present spirit of the Government 
and people the sending of a considerable 
levy to Europe would not be at all sur- 
prizing. 


: : The New York 
Se Evening Post has 

onthe Table = printed the full 
texts of the secret treaties and docu- 
ments of the Russian Foreign Office, 
made public by the Bolshevik Govern- 
ment, which we discussed in The 
Independent of January 12. Hitherto 
these interesting documents had ap- 
peared in this country only in frag- 
mentary form. Their appearance at 
this time gives a peculiar point to Pres- 
ident Wilson’s recent statement of his 
first condition for a durable peace, 
viz., “open covenants, openly arrived 
at, after which there shall be no pri- 
vate, international understandings of 
any kind, but diplomacy shall proceed 
always frankly and in the public 
view.” 

The most startling of the docu- 
ments, one not hitherto made public 
here, is a telegram from the Russian 
Chargé d’Affaires at Berne telling of a 
series of conferences there last Sep- 
tember between certain German, Aus- 
trian and French bankers, and includ- 
ing an English financier, at which 
terms of agreement were discussed 
whereby Germany could yield some- 
thing to the Allied demands and com- 
pensate herself at the expense of Rus- 
sia, particularly by pursuing a policy 
of separatism for Russia, to split her 
up into small states which could be 
dealt with separately. This is, of 


course, the policy Germany is pursu- 
ing today, without protest from the 
other powers. 

The secret agreements of the Allies 





whereby Italy and Rumania were to 
receive specific territorial compensa- 
tion for entering the war had been 
printed in part before, but not with 
such a wealth of detail. The extent of 
the Italian “concessions,” agreed to 
under the signatures of Sir Edward 
Grey, Jules Cambon, Marquis Imperi- 
ali for Italy and Count Benckendorf 
for Russia, are a bit staggering. One 
clause of this treaty of sixteen sepa- 
rate artcles specfied that the Pope was 
to have no voice in the peace confer- 
ence. 

A curious phase of the documents 
is contained in a confidential Russian 
report on Rumania, which indicates 
that the Czar’s Government did not 
find the Rumanian disaster disagree- 
able. The statement throws a light on 
why the Russian reinforcements for: 
Rumania never came. 


President Wilson’s 
system of open diplo- 
macy, setting forth 
our war aims and peace terms clearly 
before the world and constantly am- 
plifying and clarifying them, has had 
a tonic effect on the morale of the na- 
tion. It is apparent that an ounce of 
frankness is more effective than tons 
of hate propaganda in welding the 
people together. 

A prominent public man remarked 
the other day that the number of trai- 
tors seemed to be decreasing. Now that 
we are emerging from our period of 
frenzied chauvinism, there is a generai 
realization that in the main traitors 
are made, not born. They are made by 
intolerance, autocratic methods in high 
places, deportations, mob violence. 
They have been killed off in great num- 
bers by President Wilson’s frank state- 
ments. 


Doing Our Bit 
Better 
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Here and there, it is true, they are 
still being manufactured. This week a 
mob of “patriots” in southern Illinois 
dragged two “alleged I. W. W. lead- 
ers” from their homes and tarred and 
feathered them, but such cases are be- 
coming less common. Less and less is 
patriotism being confused with rash in- 
justice. More and more is a distinction 
being made between doing one’s bit 
and merely champing at it. 


The Giant The stumbling giant, 

‘ as Senator Wadsworth 
Strides Ahead called Uncle Sam, was 
moving forward on his toes this week. 

Secretary Baker turned his sword 
into a shears and did some effective 
cutting of red tape. He effected a com- 
plete reorganization of the General 
Staff into five coérdinated divisions, 
as follows: 

An executive division having chiefly 
to do with coérdinating the work 
mapped out for the others and inci- 
dentally having the military intelli- 
gence, service promotions and assign- 
ments and the militia bureau under 
its control. A war plans division. A 
purchase and supply division. A stor- 
age and traffic division. An army oper- 
ations division. 

President Wilson got the heads of 
the Food and Fuel Administrations, 
the Director of Railroads, and Chair- 
man Hurley, of the Shipping Board, to 
coéperate in a comprehensive plan to 
clear up the railroad tangle and rush 
to the seaboard for shipment supplies 
of food and other necessities urgently 
needed by the Allies. Some 300 car- 
loads were got under way—a substan- 
tial start. It was announced that thou- 
sands of tons must be shipped imme- 
diately, even if the program of the 
National Army is held up temporarily. 
Railroad Director McAdoo put an em- 
bargo of several weeks’ duration on all 
freight not vitally essential to the pro- 
duction of food, fuel, ships and muni- 
tions. Plans were also arranged for 
eliminating non-essentials from our 
ocean-going ships. 

Under milder weather the railroad 
conditions so improved that the “fuel- 
less Mondays” thruout the eastern part 
of the country, originally decreed to 
last until March 24, were discontinued. 
All round there was a distinct evidence 
of increased cohesion and momentum 
in our war effort. 


The first of a series of 
labor mass meetings un- 
der the auspices of the 
American Alliance of Labor and De- 
mocracy was held in New York on 
February 10. On the same day reports 
of a remarkable speech made by Arthur 
Henderson, leader of the British Labor 
Party, insisting that peace, when it 
comes, be a people’s peace, and demand- 
ing that the Allied terms be restated 
and purged clearly of all traces of im- 
perialism, was cabled to American 
newspapers, and reports of the full text 
of the remarkably comprehensive out- 
line of war aims and peace terms adopt- 
ed by the recent British. Trade Union 
Congress arrived in. New York by mail. 

No echo of British labor’s democratic 
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Darling in New York Tribune 


THE WEAK PLACE IN THE LINE 


program found voice at the meeting in 
New York. Officers of the American 
Federation of Labor who spoke em- 
phasized the idea that they were op- 
posed to any concrete discussion of war 
aims or peace on the part of American 
labor. Reading the excerpts from these 
speeches and also the views of the Brit- 
ish labor leaders, in the newspapers 
next morning, one was conscious of a 
curious discrepancy. 

Leaders of the American Federation 
of Labor have backed the Administra- 
tion heartily in every phase of its war 
activities, and the President has had 
occasion to commend their loyalty. At 
the same time the leadership of Ameri- 
can’ labor has been singularly inarticu- 
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THE NEW MINISTER FROM HOLLAND 


The tendency to insist on straightforward busi- 
ness methods in international dealings nowadays 
is bringing a new type of man into diplomatic 
circles—a man of executive ability, progressive 
policies and dynamic personality. Holland’s re- 
cent appointment of a minister to the United 
States is a case in point. Mr. August Phillips 
has achieved distinction in his own country as 
a progressive thinker and a successful business 
man. He is one of the youngest ministers to be 
appointed to so important a position 


late so far as any constructive sugges-. 
tion is concerned on the sort of world 
we are to live in after the war. During 
the past year French labor has made 
its voice heard on several occasions. Its 
opposition to imperialist aims was 
largely responsible for the downfall of 
the Ribot cabinet. The far-sighted plans 
of the British Labor Party are attract- 
ing attention the world over. Its leaders 
are both coéperating with and amplify- 
ing President Wilson’s aim for a demo- 
cratic peace. 


The final report of the 
Report on President’s Mediation 
Labor Unrest Commission, headed by 
Secretary Wilson, which has been 
prosecuting an extensive investigation 
into labor disturbances thruout the 
western half of the country, was made 
public during the week. As was to be 
expected from the character of the 
members of the commission, much 
sound sense and dispassionate analy- 
sis is comprest in its twenty-one pages. 

In its summary of the causes of la- 
bor unrest, the commission says: 

Broadly speaking, American industry 
lacks a healthy basis of relationship be- 
tween management and men. At bottom this 
is due to the insistence by employers upon 
individual dealings with their men. Direct 
dealings with employees’ organizations is 
still the minority rule in the United States. 
In the majority of instances there is no 
joint dealing, and in too many instances, 
employers are in active opposition to labor 
organizations. This failure to equalize the 
parties in adjustments of inevitable indus- 
trial contests is the central cause of our 
difficulties. There is a commendable spirit 
thrifout the country to correct specific evils. 
The leaders in industry must go further. 
they must help to correct the state of mind 
on the part of labor; they must aim for the 
release of normal feelings by enabling labor 
to take its place as a codéperator in the in- 
dustrial enterprize. In a word, a conscious 
attempt must be made to generate a new 
spirit in industry. 

In its seven recommendations the 
commission calls for the elimination of 
all profiteering “‘to the utmost practi- 
cal extent during the war,” it declares 
as “indispensable” some form of “‘col- 
lective relationship” between manage- 
ment and men in big industries, favors 
the eight-hour day, asks for “a con- 
tinuous administrative machinery for 
the orderly disposition of industrial is- 
sues,” and insists that “when assured 
of sound labor conditions and effective 
means for the just redress of griev- 
ances, labor should surrender all prac- 
tices which tend to restrict maximum 
efficiency.” 

The commission declares that labor 
is at heart as devoted as any other 
class to the war purposes of the Gov- 
ernment. If here and there its enthusi- 
asm is tepid, the explanation is to be 
found in the conditions of the indus- 
trial environment. Such things as un- 
restricted profiteering and false claims 
of loyalty on the part of employers in 
response to demands for social justice 
stimulate this feeling. “Too often,” 
says the commission, “there is a glar- 
ing inconsistency between our demo- 
cratic purpose in this war abroad and 
the autocratic conduct of some of 
those guiding industry at home. This 
inconsistency is emphasized by such 
episodes as the Bisbee deportations.” 








ROCHESTER’S BIT 


OCHESTER, as all New York 

State and nearly all the nation 

know, is the home of cannon, 

optical instruments and button 
shoes. It is the native place,:too, of a 
thousand other products, big and es- 
sential products, minor and non-essen- 
tial products, and ‘the home of some 
large manufactories. Among the large 
manufactories notable in Rochester in 
the years 1915 to 1917 were large 
gun and shrapnel plants. These got 
their orders from the Russian and Eng- 
lish governments, on a cost-plus basis. 
The only attention they paid to other 
local manufacturers was the attention 
necessary in drawing away from them 
all the skilled labor that could be drawn 
away. Rochester was up in arms 
against these munition plants, accord- 
ingly, and glad, very very glad, very 
much relieved when early in 1917 these 
plants were, for one reason and an- 
other, principally because Russia ceased 
te give contracts and England trans- 
ferred to Canada many of hers, closed. 

Then the war came to America, early 
in April, as the’ Germans recall! 

The Ordnance Department said to 
these munition makers at Rochester: 
“We nced every gun and every shell 
you can produce.” 

Not long afterward Major Jamieson 
of the Ordnance Department met at 
luncheon all the chief business men of 
Rochester. The major said: 


“T understand the situation here quite 


well. The munition makers aren’t in 
favor. Of course, they would like to be 
in favor, but that is not why I came 
here to address you. The fact is, the 
United States necds every shell and 
gun it can get. These munition makers 
have been assigned a big part to do. 
They can do it—but they have got to 
have your codperation, every bit of co- 
operation you can give.” 

Said one of the forty-five business 
men there, “The major wrapt the 
American flag around him, and say, if 
he didn’t get us up on our feet, crazy 
to do our bit, why—!” 

“He had some of us actually at the 
point of putting our arms around those 
munition makers that we had hated 
fifteen minutes before,” added another. 


BY DONALD WILHELM 


AUTHOR OF “THE STORY OF STEEL” 


“Not a single machine has gone idle in 
Rochester, because of the lack of a hand” 


Immediately following that meeting 
the major went to his hotel and the 
business men got together. 

The first suggestion was that in view 
of the things the business men had done 
in the past they ought to finance a full 
and adequate centralized control. “We’ll 
get everybody in Rochester ready to 
deliver his quota of men to the gun 
plants,” we agreed. Then the forty- 
five swore that if any man refused 
they’d “get him.” 

The next day they told the major 
what they they had done and said they 
wanted a man—an employment expert, 
cone with a lot of tact—to take hold. 

“I can tell you just the man,” the 
major answered enthusiastically. “But 
you’ve got to pay him $15,000 ‘a: year.” 

In the months following June of last 
year the Rochester expert and his corps 
of assistants, four of whom are on the 
road continuously, reported that there 
were neighboring ‘vicinitices that had 
been affected adversely by the war, and 
had therefore labor to spare. There 
was one town, for instance, nearby, 
that was fed by trolley systems which 
drained the surrounding country. This 
town had more trained men than it 
really needed, and it could easily spare 
two hundred. But before that discovery 
was made the business men of Roches- 


ter had sworn a solemn oath that no 
tool and no machine in any of the Gov- 
ernment plants—plants now operated 
precisely as if they were Government 
plants—should be idle a single day for 
want of a trained mechanic, and that 
no wheelbarrow or pickax should want 
a laborer. “And to date,” says the Ord- 
nance Department, “not a single ma- 
chine has gone idle in Rochester, be- 
cause of the lack of a hand.” The busi- 
ness men, in a word, gave up their own 
men, 

The Rochester business men first un- 
derwrote their plan and made every 
business man in Rochester sign. Assess- 
ments were based on the number of 
employees in each plant and the as- 
sessments—about three dollars for every 
trained hand and seventy-five cents for 
every laborer—proved to be the best 
investment the Rochester business men 
ever made. 

In three days money was in hand and 
the whole plan was under way—a plan 
to see that workers were supplied to 
the Government plants even if every 
machine in private industry was stilled 
and to see that every worker in the 
Government plants was housed prop- 
erly and transported with all possible 
comfort and dispatch. It became neces- 
sary thus to call in the traction com- 
pany. The traffic manager discovered 
that with his equipment, that is, with- 
out any new equipment, he could, by 
dint of the codperation of the manufac- 
turers, who quite by chance are located 
in two principal groups at opposite 
sides of the town, and by the agreement 
of these manufacturers and other busi- 
ness men, to adjust their hours of open- 
ing and closing to the traffic conditions, 
carry the tide of traffic first in one di- 
rection, then back in the other, in such 
a way that the utmost use was made of 
existing equipment. 

Very soon, by careful avoidance of 
dealing thru any existing agencies that 
were prejudicial to labor the complete 
support of the local labor organizations 
was secured. 

A method was devised to determine 
exactly in advance just what wages 
would probably have to be paid. Or to 
come at this [Continued on page 327 
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. These giant shells inspected and shellacked are ready to be shipped overseas to help us fight the Kaiser 
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THE LOST PROVINCES 


RESIDENT WILSON has said: 

“All French territory should be 

freed and invaded portions re- 

stored, and the wrong done to 
France by Prussia in 1871 in the mat- 
ter of Alsace-Lorraine, which has un- 
settled the peace of the world for nearly 
fifty years, should be righted, in order 
that peace may once more be made 
secure in the interests of all.” 

In reply to him, the Kaiserite in this 
country is heard arguing: “I tell you 
it’s no business of ours. France took 
those provinces away from Germany to 
begin with, and the Germans took them 
back. That’s all there is to it. It’s noth- 
ing to us.’” 


And in this instance, as in so many, 


others, the Kaiserite is a stranger to 
truth. Neither Alsace nor Lorraine was 
ever taken from Germany. 

The Rhine has always been the nat- 
ural boundary between the Germanic 
and the Gallic races. Alsace and Lor- 
raine were Gallic territory in Czsar’s 
time. They were part of the France of 
Charlemagne. After the empire of 
Charlemagne broke up, they were gov- 
erned by local rulers. More than three 
hundred and fifty years ago the ruler 
of Lorraine acknowledged the sov- 
ereignty of the King of France. A hun- 
dred years later Alsace was ceded to 
the French crown by the Holy Roman 
Empire, which was not a state, nor 
even a nation, but an aggregation of 
principalities, bishoprics, electorates 
and free towns. Neither Alsace nor Lor- 
raine was ever subject to Prussia, and 
it was the King of Prussia who wrested 
them both from the French republic in 
1871. And neither was ever a part of 
the German empire, for the German 
empire was not formed until after 
Prussia had won the war of 1871. 

Moreover, the people of Alsace and 
Lorraine, for nearly a hundred years 
previous to 1871, had been free citizens 
of the free French republic, and they 
had remained freely loyal to the 
French Government. When the first 
French revolution dethroned the King 
of France, the National Assembly of 
Alsace in 1790 proclaimed: “The time 
has passed when kings can dispose like 
owners of what they call their flocks. 
The Alsatian people have exprest their 
wish to be united to France. Their wish 
alone has accomplished and legalized 
the union, and they have become 
French because they wished to.” Dur- 
ing the hundred years that pre- 
ceded 1871, there was never any faint- 
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est whisper of doubt that these prov- 
inces, French in nationality, in tradi- 
tion, and in spirit, were loyal to the 
republic which their elected representa- 
tives helped to govern. 


N 1870, when it became known that 
the annexation of Alsace-Lorraine 
was to be demanded by the German war- 
lords, the German workmen themselves 
protested against it, just as they are 


how protesting against the similar an- 


nexation of Polish and Russian prov- 
inces. Their leaders, who signed a man- 
ifesto, were arrested and imprisoned. 
The German Socialist deputies, Bebel 
and Liebknecht, spoke against annexa- 
tion in the German Parliament of the 
Confederation of the North, and they 
were imprisoned for two years. The 
representatives of Alsace-Lorraine in 
the French National Assembly issued 
an eloquent protest against the Ger- 
man injustice. “All unanimous,” they 
declared, “the citizens who remained at 
home as well as the soldiers who rushed 
to the colors, the former by voting, the 
latter by fighting, declared to Germany 
and to the world the immovable will of 
Alsace and Lorraine to remain French.” 
The same representatives again in 1871, 
when the peace terms were being finally 
accepted, announced for the people of 
Aisace and Lorraine their “unalterable 
attachment for the country from which 
we are being violently torn” and re- 
peated their determination to “wait with 
full confidence in the future until 
France, regenerated,” could welcome 
them back into “the common family.” 
There was then no pretense whatever 
by the Germans or by anybody else that 
France had taken those provinces from 
Germany and that Germany was taking 
them back. That lie- had not yet been 
invented. 

It had not yet been invented, and its 
invention was not yet even foreseen. 
On the contrary, the German Govern- 
ment proceeded to act in a way that 
made a record to refute the falsehood 
before it was thought of. The German 
junkers were so far from suspecting 
that they would ever claim Alsace-Lor- 
raine as an original part of Germany 
that they treated the country as a con- 
quered French provinee and its inhab- 
itants as enslaved French. They madc 
Alsace-Lorraine not a state of the Con- 
federation but “a Land of the Empire” 
for German colonists. Two hundred 
thousand of the people of Alsace-Lor- 
raine left their homes and migrated to 


France. Those who remained were 
governed against their. will. 

They remained French in a 
and they were consistently persecuted 
for so remaining. The use of the French 
language was forbidden, and even 
women and children were imprisoned 
for speaking it. The young men were 
drafted into the German army, but 
they opposed military subjection with 
a passive resistance. Since the present 
war began, twelve thousand of them 
have succeeded in deserting from the 
German ranks to join the French, in 
spite of the elaborate pyecautions taken 
by the military authorities to prevent 
such desertions. What has been occur- 
ring recently in Belgium has been oc- 
curring also among the civilians in 
Alsace-Lorraine. There have been the 
same wholesale deportations, denuncia- 
tions, and imprisonments. There has 
been a “Reign of Terror” so inhuman 
that it was denounced in the Reichstag, 
on March 23 last, by the German So-° 
cialist, Hermann Wendel. “If some day,” 
he said, “these people are able to tell 
the story of their fate, there will be a 
ery of indignation from the whole 
world.” 


fyb are not yet able to tell that 
story. They are gagged by the mili- 
tary power and the German censorship. 
And it is these people, crushed into 
silence under a Reign of Terror—it is 
these people whom the Kaiserite in the 
United States pretends to consider a 
German people returned to the arms of 
the Fatherland after an age-long alien- 
ation by the French. 

When it was first proposed, in 1870, 
to annex them to the Fatherland, the 
German workmen, in Germany itself, 
protested: “This policy of annexation 
will have no other result than to per- 
petuate the military despotism in Ger- 
many and to provoke, in the future, the 
slaughter of Germans and French by 
one another.” It has had that result. 
The policy of further annexations which 
the German militarists now propose will 
have a-similar result, if they are al- 
lowed to carry it out in the Russian 
provinces as they carried it out in Al- 
sace-Lorraine. Their policy of annexa- 
tion must be frustrated, and Alsace- 
Lorraine must be freed, “in order that 
peace,” as President Wilson says, “may 
once more be made secure in the inter- 
ests of all.” And the lies of the Kaiser- 
ites in this country must not be allowed 
to deceive us about that fundamental 
truth. 











“WHAT WE DEMAND IN THIS WAR IS NOTHING PECULIAR TO OURSELVES. !T IS THAT THE WORLD 
BE MADE FIT AND SAFE TO LIVE IN” 
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The Battle Cry 


A Nation-wide Campaign for Intelligent Patriotism to Be 
Conducted Weekly in The Independent as the Official Publi- 
cation of the Committee on Patriotism Through Education, 
of the National Security League. 


FIRST ARTICLE 


MEN OF A HUNDRED RACES 
By ARTHUR M. WOLFSON 


ATRIOTISM is a matter of the 

emotions. It cannot be taught 

like arithmetic or grammar, nei- 

ther can it be implanted in the 
mind by mere argument or by the 
lengthy processes of reasoning. It is 
useless to hope that we ean stir the 
emotions of a great people like ours 
profoundly unless we can arouse in 
them a deep-seated belief and an abid- 
ing conviction in the ideals which have 
thus fan been the salvation of this re- 
public, until we can implant in their 
minds a belief in the destiny of this 
nation as a bearer of good tidings to 
all the peoples of the world. 

Often those of us who think we have 
seen a great vision become impatient 
because our neighbors and our friends 
refuse to accept us as prophets; we are 
tempted to force our convictions on 
others, but in times like these it is well 
to remember that no worthy emotion 
was ever aroused by suppression, that 
it is the duty and the privilege of lead- 
ers to make clear to the people the 
justice of the cause for which they are 
fighting, the permanence of the ideals 
of the nation of which they are a part. 
Real patriotism can only grow where 
men are converted rather than forced 
to conform. 

Every man and woman, every boy 
and girl in the United States who has. 
completed the course in our elementary 
schools has studied the history of this 
country and knows something of our 
form of government, but these are the 
mere bones and flesh of the body. Be- 
fore we can arrive at a clear vision of 
the destiny of this nation, we must 
breathe into our history and into the 
understanding of our form of govern- 
ment the quickening breath of the spirit 
of our institutions. 

This is the mission of all teachers 
and of all leaders of thought in this 


nation..As long as there is a man or 
woman, native born or forcigner, who 
does not understand the principles upon 
which this republic was founded and 
the ideals which have animated its 
leaders from George Washington to 
Abraham Lincoln and President Wil- 
son, as long as there are pcople who 
do not believe in the cause for which 
we are fighting, we are harboring a 
living center of opposition which will 
continue to be a fruitful source of 
weakness and decay. Our task is to 
make clear to the doubter and to the 
scoffer, to those who still dwell in the 
darkness, the glory of the light which 
is the sign of a coming day. 

We need to fill every member of the 
community—the capitalist, the skilled 
mechanic and the day laborer, the 
preacher, the teacher and the com- 
munity worker, the son of the slave and 
of the most recent immigrant with a 
desire to live up to his political and 
social opportunties so that we may 
work all together for the fulfilment of 
our common ideals. 

Each good citizen has something to 
contribute to the welfare of his com- 
munity and of his country. It is given 
to the schoolboy as well as to the sol- 
dier to help in the struggle for freedom. 
No girl and no woman is relieved of re- 
sponsibility. Merchant and miner, shop- 
keeper and mechanic, doctor, professor 
and lawyer, each in his sphere is 
charged with the duty of understand- 
ing and spreading the common heritage 
of all men who claim the United States 
as their home. 

Every good American should know 
the groundwork on which American 
history was erected, and the ideals 
which were in the minds of our fore- 
fathers; he should know the story of 
the pain and the labor with which the 
men of bygone generations built the 
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To teach loyalty to the United States in the schools, colleges, 
homes, offices and workshops of the Nation; to help Americans 


to make their citizenship most effective. 


A series of weekly 


articles written by Professor Albert Bushnell Hart, of 
Harvard University; Professor Robert McNutt McElroy, of 
Princeton University; Dr. Arthur M. Wolfson, Principal of 


the High School of Commerce, 


structure over which the flag of our 
country floats. He should study the 
problems, national and international, 
which confront American society and 
the American citizen. He should realize 
that the days of privilege, of personal 
and national selfishness, of narrow in- 
dividualism belong to the times that 
are past. In this way and in this way 
crly can we hope to attain to real free- 
dom, frecdom for the individual and for 
the nation. In this way and in this way 
only can we hope to keep this republic 
safe for democracy and make democ- 
racy safe for the world. 

This nation is made up of men of an 
hundred raccs. Each has contributed 
something to the development of our 
common ideals. Anglo-Saxon, Dutch- 
man and Frenchman, Scotchman, Irish- 
man and German, Italian, Russian and 
Greek, has landed upon the shores of 
this continent, each seeking in the 
western ‘continent a haven from polit- 
ical, religious or social oppression, each 
. seeking a freer and larger economic op- 
portunity, and each in his turn, in pro- 
portion as he has learned the lesson of 
political democracy, has been assim- 
ilated as a citizen of the New World. 
Each time the men of the older gen- 
eration have been worried lest the new 
tide of immigration should wipe out the 
evidences of our earlier civilization, but 
each new race has gradually adopted 
the ideals of our fathers and has itself 
added something to the ideals of the 
generations which followed. 

Because we are a composite people, 
we have grown in idealism and in un- 
selfishness; from generation to genera- 
tion we have seen a newer and a better 
vision. If this nation had remained nar- 
rowly provincial; we should still be a 
group of thirteen colonies—English, 
Dutch, Huguenot-French and Scotch- 
Irish. If we had not welcomed the alien 
and given him a chance to develop, if 
we had not sent our younger genera- 
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tions out into the western wilderness, 
if we had not broadened and deepened 
our belief in democracy, if. we had not 
taught the men of all countries who 
settled on the shores of the Atlantic 
and in the valley of the Mississippi, 
who migrated into the north country 
and across the western mountains, to 
think and speak of George Washington, 
James Monroe, Andrew Jackson, Daniel 
Webster and Abraham Lincoln as the 
knights errant of ideals which they all 
held in common, this continent today, 
like the continent of Europe, would 
be divided into a score of individua! 
nations each striving to maintain a na- 
tional ideal. 

The great task of our past is still the 
task of our present and of our future. 
The ideals of the founders and builders 
of this republic, the inheritance of a 
profound belief in democracy, the be- 
lief in the Divine Right of the ma- 
jority of the people even when opposed 
to the inherited rights of kings and of 
the aristocracy, the conviction that 
states with different local interests can 
live in harmony together under a fed- 
eral constitution, the belief that nations 
as well as individuals can pursue their 
commercial purposes without coming 
into conflict with each other, that weak 
nations have the right to exist and to 
pursue their destinies side by side with 
strong nations, that the nation should 
offer equal opportunity to men of lowly 
degree as well as to men whose ances- 
tors have established themselves in 
wealth and in honor, that men can dif- 
fer in religion and speech and in actions 
and still live amicably together, are 
still the heritage of all dwellers in our 
country. 

To the schools and to the leaders of 
public opinion is given the privilege of 
keeping these ideals and these beliefs 
alive in this Republic. The alien must 
still be welcomed whenever he comes to 
escape from [Continued on page 323 
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WHAT IS A WORTHY AMERICAN? 


HESE are hours when the ordi- 

narily thoughtful man is look- 

ing backward, looking forward, 

looking around, looking. within. 
He observes that America has not been 
exclusively a land where only men 
thoroly imbued with the principles upon 
which it was founded might build for 
themselves homes. Isolated from the be- 
ginning by countless leagues of sea, it 
was never dreamed that it could become 
involved in the politics and policies of 
Europe. This isolation led the rulers to 
throw its gates open to all who might 
care to enter. These came in unnum- 
bered thousands and for reasons, often- 
times, remote from those purely of gov- 
ernment—some to advance their for- 
tune and some their social standing; 
others to divorce themselves from dis- 
tressful conditions—social, economic, 
political, or religious. 

So thoughtless and indifferent were 
we to the shrinking of the ocean by 
steam and electricity that we rejoiced 
to observe everywhere business being 
conducted and social energies evinced 
under the hyphenations of European- 
American citizenship. We took no trou- 
ble to protest against it. Our isolation 
_made it immaterial to us whether there 
was any difference between loyalty and 
patriotism, and true to a thousand 
years of tradition, we did not face the 
question until it became of moment. 

The years drew us closer and closer 
to Europe in the ties of commerce and 
the friendly relations of travel. More 
and more we became a part of the 
world; and suddenly a mad monarch, 
drunk with military power @nd crazed 
with the idea that he was divinely or- 
dained to rule the world, plunged Eu- 
rope into a war so awful that all wars 
which had preceded it paled into in- 
significance. 

In less than three years we discovered 
that there was a vast difference be- 
tween loyalty and patriotism. The 
hearts of men flamed up very largely 
in response to the blood that flowed in 
their veins. Patriotism showed itself as 
dependent, not upon place of residence 
or political ideas, but rather upon 
heredity. 

It is unecessary to engage in any 
hair-splitting, altho there seems to be 
much discussion as to whether this war 
is being waged “to make the world safe 
for democracy” or “to make democracy 
safe for the world.” Of course, it was 
meant by the President, when he spoke 
of making “the world safe for democ- 
racy,” of making it safe for real de- 
mocracy. 

But in many quarters there seems a 
disposition to question the meaning of 
the word Democracy. The Germans, who 
consider themselves true democrats, in 
a sense, attempt to sneer at the mean- 
ing which we Americans give to the 
word. Their idea, judged by what has 
been printed in the German newspapers, 
apropos of the President’s latest mes- 
sage to Congress, is that American 
democracy means world dominion. 

Democracy, to begin with, is not a 
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system of government. Indeed, democ- 
racy may find its expression in any one 
of numerous systems. The people’s rule 
does not depend upon the number of 
votes nor necessarily upon the system 
of government under which they vote. 
Good. or bad government must go back 
to good or bad citizenship, to intelligent 
or ignorant, to honest or dishonest elec- 
tors. Democracy means the rule of the 
people under whatever form of govern- 
ment they may choose to express it, 
but when once the rule of the people 
has been exprest, thru their chosen rep- 
resentatives—and particularly in the 
hour of war—however much any of us 
may think that certain of the policies 
are mistaken policies, free speech, free 
press, and liberty of conscience do not 
justify criticism, for criticism, how- 
ever unintentional, invariably gives aid 
and comfort to the enemy. 


5 pemocaacr is constructive, not de- 
structive; it is advisory, not critical. 
I would not have it understood that it 
is our duty to walk over the dead bodies 
of our convictions even to attain suc- 
cess. I admit that failure with honor is 
preferable to success with disgrace; 
but, believing as I do in the justice and 
necessity of our cause, I beg those who 
speak to speak whole-heartedly for the 
cause in which we are engaged, and not 
to criticize until mature thought and 
consideration have convinced them that 
by criticism they can advance the cause 
of our country and of universal democ- 
racy. I would have all men with us in 
this cause from a sense of duty, if for 
no other reason, but I would preferably 
have all enter into it from a higher 
sense, that of living sacrifice for gen- 
erations yet unborn. 

Common gratitude to the fathers and 
savers of the republic demand that we 
pour out the last drop of blood and 
expend the last dollar of money in the 
cause in which we have engaged. This, 
loyalty demands; but objectives in cru- 
cial hours assume new forms. Martin 
Luther thought he died a loyal Cath- 
olic; instead he died the founder of a 
new church. Abraham Lincoln thought 
he was called to the Presidency to pre- 
serve the Union; instead he died the 
emancipator of the black man. 

So whatever the original causes of 
this war and whatever the motives in 
its earlier prosecution may have been, 
they have now resolved themselves into 
a conflict between the two great sys- 
tems of government—autocracy and 
democracy. 

So far as devotion to duty is con- 
cerned, no new springs have been dis- 
covered. Under like circumstances, con- 
duct is apt to be much the same. now 
as it was fifty-six years ago. It was 
given me then to hear the views and to 
grasp, altho imperfectly, the great 
questions which resulted in the war for 
the preservation of the Union. 

Within a month after Sumter was 


fired upon, Stephen A. Douglas, in a 
speech at Chicago, fixed the attitude of 
more than ninety per cent of his fol- 
lowers and, next to Abraham Lincoln, 
was, under God, a compelling force 
which saved the republic. I, as a boy, 
read what he then said and now in my 
old age, when confronting another cri- 
sis in the history of thé republic, I 
gladly quote from that speech as fol- 
lows: 

But this is no time for a detail of causes. 
The conspiracy is now known. Armies have 
been raised, war is levied to accomplish it. 
There are only two sides to the question. 
Every man must be for the United States 
or against it. There can be no neutrals in 
this war; only patriots or traitors. The 
greater our unanimity the speedier the day 
of peace. : 

This speech ended—and ended for- 
ever—the hopes of the South to win 
its fight because of a divided North, 
with the intention thereafter to con- 
quer the conquerors. It set brother 
against brother and son against father 
and there were few Douglas democrats 
who did not see clearly their duty to 
shoulder arms, forget blood and creed, 
and kill and slay, if need be, members 
of their own household, that the Union 
might be preserved. 

If my people could, as they did, take 
up arms against their blood relatives 
of the South, then any American citi- 
zen of German birth or German origin 
can do the same in this sad hour and, 
failing to do it, he is not worthy of the 
republic. 

Let us not forget there are now 
only two grades of citizens, patriots 
and traitors, and only one party, the 
Party of the Union. 


HAT, therefore, is the lesson of 
the hour? 

I speak only for myself, and yet I 
would that it might be for all my read- 
ers also. That lesson is, that this war 
shall furnish a new definition of pa- 
triotism. The word shall no longer mean 
the land of a man’s birth, or the land 
of his adoption, the language he speaks, 
or the place where those he loves re- 
side. It shall have evolved into a dif- 
ferent meaning. It will demand of every 
one who owes allegiance to any prince, 
or potentate, or autocratic power on 
earth, that he renounce that allegiance, 
and renounce also allegiance to every 
purely selfish pursuit and aim; that 
he subordinate the material interests of 
this government to its ideals; that he 
take an oath of allegiance to an in- 
visible government which believes, 
which teaches, which holds that all men 
are both free and equal, that govern- 
ments derive their just powers from 
the consent of the governed, that none 
is fit to rule save of the free and un- 
trammeled consent of the majority of 
those over whom he rules, that wealth 
is good and honor is better, but above 
all, that democracy is best. 

Whoever believes these things is 
worthy to be an American; whoever 
does not, is unworthy. 

Washington, D. C. 


. 
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‘illet might have painted this old French peasant “repatrié.” digging under the barbed wire fortifications to plant his fields again 
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THE OVERTURNED ALTAR OF RHEIMS 


© Underwood & Underwood 


“MY 


‘STRONGHOLDS 


HAVE THEY 
CAST DOWN” 


Ypres, before the war 
one of the most beauti- 
ful of Belgian cathedral 
towns, has been brought 
by German  bombard- 
ment to the desolate line 
of ruins photographed 
above. Part of the fa- 
mous cathedral is. still 
standing, but battered 
into a mass of debris, 
and the homes are prac- 
tically all destroyed. 
This photograph is one 
of those taken for the 
British official records 
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THE PRIEST OF RHEIMS AND HIS VICAR CARRY ON THEIR WORK IN SPITE OF DESTRUCTION SUCH AS THIS 
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© Committee on Public Information, from Underwood & Underwood 

THE MISSING LINK 
One of the big freighters being built for the United States Government to carry supplies abroad to our troops and allies. The strike 
f shipyard workers is scored by Chairman Hurley of. the Shipping Board as “paralyzing the life line between us and the front” 
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PUTTING HEART INTO A STEAMSHIP DELAY IS FATAL HERE 
(his big shipyard crane swings the 80-ton engine neatly from the The immense hatches on this unfinished vessel at one of our ship- 
hip in drydock to the repair shop and puts it back in place again yards suggest the amount of freight she can carry to our troops 
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CORPORAL BILL ON A HIKE 


“We had a war, you see, between the Reds and the Blues” 

















“To get our guns in position we had to roll them by hand for about seventy-five yards.” This gun is camouflaged by straw 


EAR Old Jim— 

We just got back from a 
three-days’ artillery hike, and 
oh, boy, I had the time of my 

life! 

We were out two nights, and it was 
more fun than hunting wildcats on the 
upper Guadalupe. I reckon I got in 
about two hours’ sleep, but I was full 
of pep every minute. Everybody was. 
We had a little mock war, you see, up 
in Comal and Bexar Counties between 
the Reds and the Blues. I was a Blue. 
I think the Blues won the big battle 
easily, but the major who refereed said 
the fight was a draw. The Reds claim 
they beat us a mile. That’s like them. 

We left at the break of day last 
Thursday. Jim, if I could describe that 
sight to you! It gave me a queer kind 
of feeling—as if I wanted to cry tears 
and shout “hurrah!” at the same time, 
like an old negro mammy getting re- 
ligion. There, in a long train, were those 
trim-looking gun carriages and caissons, 
the big, strong, glossy horses, and the 
finest looking set of men (officers and 
privates both) I ever set eyes on. I felt 
as proud of the red guidon flying at the 
head of the column as if I owned it all 
by myself. 

Do you fellows in the navy ever feel 
that way? I reckon you do. And I have 
a hunch (as the city fellows say) that 
this feeling is going to make us whip 
the Germans. I never knew before how 
much it meant to be an American, did 
you, Jim? 

While we were riding along I no- 
ticed Rod Milam on the caisson (am- 
munition wagon) ahead of me. You 
haven’t forgotten how shiftless he used 
to be; how long his hair grew, how 
bowed his shoulders were, and how he 
used to drawl out his words as if he 
were too lazy even to talk. Well, the 
old Rod is dead, Jim; yes,-really dead. 
He grew weaker and weaker and finally 
cashed in his checks. This Rod on the 
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caisson was a different man. His hair 
was trimmed close, his uniform was the 
neatest in the battery, his back was 
straight as a ramrod, and when he 
talked his words snapped. Yes, sir. 
Snapped. 

Maybe you can guess why Rod 
changed. At first the captain made it 
mighty hard for him—had him doing 
all kinds of extra duty until what Rod 
said would have made a west Texas 
cowboy blush. The B. C. seemed to have 
it in for him. Then one day he promoted 
Rod to a corporal. Rod had made good; 
passed the captain’s test, you see. If 
any one wants to say anthing against 
the B. C. now, he had better be sure 
that Rod isn’t around. 

Talk about this army life not being 
healthful! Why, Jim, in the last two 
menths our battery has made an aver- 
age gain in weight of six pounds per 
man; the captain has the records in his 
office to prove it. Nobody answers sick 
call any more unless it’s some chap who 
wants to skip a day’s work, and mighty 
few of that brand belong to old Bat- 
tery A. 


UT to get back to the hike. As the 

morning wore along it got hot and 
dusty, and I drank nearly all the water 
out of my canteen. I asked a sergeant 
where we would stop to get another 
supply. This is what he told me: 

“You'll get no more water till we 
make camp this afternoon, buddy. That 
canteen should last you for twenty-four 
hours. Do you reckon that if we let you 
drink water wherever you liked that 
you wouldn’t get sick sometime? The 
Government needs you to fight, son; so, 
buck up.” 

What do you know about that? The 
Government is so careful of our health 
that the water we drink must pass a 
Board of Censorship first. I call that 
going some. 

At noon we made a halt. We un- 


hitched the horses, ate a cold snack and 
rested in the shade of some big, cool 
cottonwoods on the Salado Creek. At 
one o’clock we hitched up and started 
on. 
At about four o’clock we halted to 
go into camp for the night. The place 
was a flinty slope behind a screen of 
cedars. An “old-timer” came along, and 
I asked him what the B. C. meant by 
stopping here. 

“Good drainage in case of a rain- 
storm,” he answered, “and the enemy’s 
scouts can’t see us behind these trees.” 

Jim, the B. C. is right every time. 
I’ve tried to catch him doing something 
wrong or foolish, but as you used to 
say, “it can’t be done.” I certainly do 
admire our captain. Every man in 
Battery A is back of him, and we hope 
we'll have a chance to prove it soon 
“over there.” 


Y, how we hustled! There was a 

pile of work to do—grooming the 
horses, stretching the picket line, pre- 
paring the mess outfit for supper, draw- 
ing water from a near-by tank, setting 
up our “pup” tents and a million other 
things. Our swing driver was detailed 
for kitchen police, and I had to take 
care of his two horses. I took the big 
grooming brush and went to work with 
pride. I wiped away every speck of dust 
that I could find until the two big ani- 
mals were as sleek and shining as a 
pair of kittens. 

Then a sergeant named Bates spoke 
up from behind me: 

“Say, do you call that grooming? 
Open your eyes a little, buddy. Look at 
that spot and that one and that one. 
Get ’em off. You’re not on the farm 
now. You’re in the army.” 

I hate to admit it, Jim, but he spoke 
the truth. Things aren’t done on the 
farm as they are in the army. The army 
is a whole lot more thoro, even when it 
comes to taking care of animals. 
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But what he said made me hopping 
mad. I felt myself turning red, and I 
wanted to beat him up then and there. 
Several times before, I had decided to 
give him a real licking on account of 
his uppish ways. However, I have not 
done so yet. He weighs two hundred 
pounds and they say he has a strain 
of Lipan in him. 

For the next two hours I worked 
harder than a harvest hand. It was 
dark before Baldwin, a New Mexico 
boy, and I found time to-set up our 
“pup” tent. This is a curious little trick 
that isn’t really big enough for one 
man’s-sized man, altho two must use it. 

Each man carries in his roll a shel- 
ter-half, or one side of the tent. When 
camp is made the two pieces of canvas 
are buttoned together at the top. Two 
small folding tent poles fit under the 
ends, and the sides are held down by 
wooden pegs. There is enough room in- 
side for two men lying down. 

My roll held one O. D. woolen blank- 
et, a suit of underwear, two pairs of 
socks, a towel, a cake of soap, a tooth- 
brush and a comb. Besides this I had a 
poncho, or slicker. ; 

We had just finished digging a ditch 
around the tent to keep the water out 
if it rained when somebody yelled, 
“Come and get it!” Say, boy, you should 
have seen the stampede. There was a 
wild hunt for mess kits and then a 
scramble to get over to the “chow.” | 
was fifth in line; how’s that? It cost 
me a torn shirt, tho. 

The “chow” was in big, steaming 
cans lined up across the entrance‘of the 
tent. A man stood behind each one and 
ladled out the portions as we filed past. 
I came away with two big potatoes, a 
chunk of roast beef, some apple jelly, 


a spoonful of butter and two thick 


slices of bread. Of course I was careful 
to sit down as near to the mess tent as 
possible, and I went to work without 
any delay. Jim, I’ve seen men put away 
food mighty fast during the thrashing 
season, but I passed all records that 
night. By the time the first line had 
been served I was back for my second 
helping. And, Jim (I know you'll 
laugh), I went back a third time. Yes, 
sir, I was that hungry. I 


tion in case of an attack we had to roll 
them by hand for about seventy-five 
yards. When we got them there we 
found the slope to be too steep. A detail 
was named to cut down the grade. I was 
given a pickax. 

At midnight Lieutenant Smith toid 
us to go to bed. I pulled off my heavy 
shoes and rolled into my blanket, thank- 
ful even for the sharp flints underneath. 

At 12:30 a. m. by my funny little 
wrist watch some one shook me and 
said in a low voice: 

“Get up quick. We’ve got to move 
out of here. A battery has our range. 
Never mind lacing those shoes.” 

I don’t suppose you know what a job 
this meant, Jim. Breaking up camp and 
moving out in broad daylight is hard, 
but it’s a stiff proposition on a black 
night when you can’t use lights because 
of the enemy’s gunners. But we worked 
as cheerfully as a crowd of Sunday 
school picnickers. 

Finally we moved out. Can you guess 
hcew far we went? That was the sad- 
dest part of it. Two hundred yards. 
Yes, sir, that was all. 

We had no time to set up the “pup” 
tents and lay out our blankets. We had 
to bivouac, or lie down on the ground 
just as we were. I sat down on a branch 
of thorns and a moment later a frog or 
some other little varmint scampered 
over my hand. 

All the good places were taken, but 
at last, on the edge of a small gully, I 
stumbled over the feet of an “old- 
timer,” the battery saddler. 

“Lie down, buddy,” he muttered. 
“We can nap for an hour, anyway.” 

“An hour!” I exclaimed. 

“You bet. We’re at war, remember. 
We’re fighting Kaiser Bill, aren’t we?” 

“You bet,” I answered and dropt off 
to sleep. 

At three a. m. the whistle blew, and 
we were up and at it again. We had a 
breakfast of strong coffee, thick bacon 
and fried potatoes. That food was great. 
I feel downright sorry for the way I 
ate it. I’m glad mother didn’t see me. 

Just before we moved out Lieutenant 
Smith spoke to our section as follows: 

“We expect to meet the Reds this 


morning at about ten o’clock. The bat- 
tle will last all day and all night. We'll 
be kept pretty busy; so, be up on your 
toes every minute.” 

At about ten o’clock we did meet the 
Reds. We saw their infantry in plain 
view on a slope about six hundred yards 
away. We unlimbered the pieces, and 
our gun crews got busy. Say, Jim, the 
Reds almost lost their “dough boys” 
right there. Their captain was in a bad 
fix, being some distance from cover. 
We were inflicting heavy casualties 
when the Red artillery got our range 
and nearly wiped us out. We didn’t 
want to do it, but the officers made us 
retreat. 

Of course, we were only using blanks,. 
but it was a pretty good imitation bat- 
tle. I don’t believe real fighting is a lot 
cf fun, tho, and I’m sure I’m not going to 
make any grandstand hero “over there.’”” 
But I’ve made up my mind on one 
thing, Jim. I’m going to do my bit to 
prove that Americans are better men 
than the Germans, and I mean every 
word of that. 

We certainly had one good joke on 
the Reds. The night before one of our 
cannoneers (a vaudeville actor in civil 
life) slipt away and located the Red 
artillery. He walked into their camp as: 
big as day, and demanded something to 
eat. The handkerchief on his hat was 
blue, all right, but in the faint lantern 
light the color didn’t show. The Reds, 
thinking he was one of their scouts, 
told him all about their plans for cap- 
turing our battery. Then he went down 
to their guns and slipt the firing pin 
cut of every piece! 

If they hadn’t provided themselves 
with extra pins the war would have 
ended in our favor right there. You 
should have seen this fellow strut after 
the B. C. praised him. I heard him sass 
his section chief twice the next day. 

Early in the afternoon we clashed 
with the Reds again. We took a posi- 
tion on a hill above them, and from the 
start they had the worst of it. Pretty 
soon their infantry began to draw back 
out of sight; then their artillery firing 
stopped and we saw them moving out 
in a cloud of dust. By heck, they were 
retreating, Jim! We yelled 





never expect to taste apple 
jelly as good as that again 
—not even mother’s or Aunt 
Maud’s. 

Of course, we had to 
clean our own mess kits. I 
Suppose you have them in 
the navy. Ours are very 
neat. They consist of a 
shallow pan with a lid, a 
knife, a spoon and a fork. 
You can use the pan and 
the lid for plates, and your 
canteen holder serves as a 
cup for coffee. 

Well, you would suppose 
that after supper we would 
go to bed and rest till the 
next morning, but no such 
luck. A Blue scout had 
brought in word that a Red 
battery was lined up on a 








like a band of Comanches. 
In two minutes we were 
limbered up and on their 
trail. 

They stopped running 
about sundown. Their in- 
fantry and ours went into 
sure-enough trenches that 
had been constructed sev- 
eral weeks before. Battery 
A made camp, but we had 
to break it up in about 
an hour, for the Red ar- 
tillery was making it hot 
for us again. We moved 
“back in the hills a couple 
of miles and trained our 
guns on the Red trenches. 

Shortly” after dark the 
fireworks commenced. Say, 
Jim, that night battle was 








hill about two miles away. 
To get our guns in posi- 


“Unele Sam’s fiving it so that before we even set sail for Europe 
well know a lot about .trench warfare. I call that longheaded” 


wonderful. Away down 
there in the valley we could 
see [Continued on page 324 
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same South, which for a hundred years 7he economic emancipator of the South 
prior to the outbreak of the. present : ; erie 
HE president of a national.bank war furnished the only commodity drastic reforms which were instituted 
in a medium-sized Southern city capable of turning the balance of trade three years ago on the floor of the New 
adjusted his gold rimmed spec- in our favor and drawing the yellow York Cotton Exchange as a result of 
_tacles, and reaching successive- gold from Europe, now proves to be the laws passed at that time by Con- 
ly into two pigeonholes of his desk, the world’s last’ great reservoir of Yess, and particularly the so-called 
drew out two thick gray leaflets just liquid capital. Lever’ Law, the cotton farmers could 
the size of a letter envelope and spread In this respect the South has aston- not have reaped the benefit of the in- 
them flat side by side in front of his ished all the prophets and belied all creased demand, resultant upon pres- 
visitor with unmistakable satisfaction. criticism even in her own borders. ent conditions. The form of cotton con- 
“These statements tell the story,” he When the Great War broke out, the tract which had bcen used for more 
said, and his forefinger traveled over cotton producing state with one accord than a generation on the New York 
the first leaflet, which was dated in put on sackcloth and ashes and an- Cotton Exchange so _ discriminated’ 
September, and rested on the item “de- nounced that starvation and ruin were against the farmer that it was indeed 
posits”; then it pointed to a similar thcir inevitable portion. This sentiment impossible for him to get a just price 
item on the second leaflet, which was culminated in the hysterical “buy a for his product. The Lever bill, fostered 
dated the latter part of October. The bale” movement, which was about like and put thru by Senator Hoke Smith 
first figure was approximately $600,- giving chloroform to a man suffering of Georgia and other senators and con- 
000; the second was over $1,000,000. from sunstroke. Yet in spite of all this gressmen who had made a long study 
The amount loaned out by the bank had and in spite of the very real curtail- of the cotton situation both from the 
only slightly increased, and the differ- ment of demand due to the closing of Standpoint of the grower and the spin- 
ence was mainly in the form of cash the 4,000,000 bale market in Germany, ner, enabled the farmer to sell his prod- 
and gilt edge bonds. the world was not slow in waking up uct on an honest contract which gave 
Where did all this money come from, to the fact that it wanted cotton and him the bencfit of the actual worth of 
he was asked. more cotton, and no substitute for cot- the particular grade dclivered, instead 
“Cotton,” was the laconic reply. “You ton. The recovery was rapid and the of arbitrarily basing the price on in- 
see, the farmers are getting nearly 30 rest of the story is common knowledge. ferior grades. 
cents a pound for cotton, and the money From 6 cents a pounds in the fall of | The financial and economic emanci- 
finds its way into the banks. These 1914, cotton has recovered to 28 cents pation of the South is really the result 
farmers have about paid all they owe, a pound at this writing with every of many causes. Among these may be 
and some of them are becoming lend- prospect of going higher. ‘mentioned the diversity of crops which 
ers instead of borrowers. The same It is not within the province of this had its beginning during the lean years 
process gives the country merchant article to discuss the merits of the pres- of 1914 and 1915. Nothing short of 
more money than he ever had before. ent price of cotton. Suffice it to say that those extremely advcrse conditions 
The banks in the South, especially thru- in the opinion of trained economists could have forced the Southern farmer 
out the cotton producing region, have _and experts the world over, cotton is into depending upon crops other than 
hitherto becn heavy borrowers of still relatively chcap. Measured by the cotten for his subsistence. The hard 
money in New York at this season of twin standard of actual economic use times were thus a blessing in disguise. 
the year. Last year the process was re- and price-comparison with other com- Cotton is still king; but he is no longer 
versed, and this ycar is an exaggerated modities, the intrinsic value of cotton the tyrant and slave driver; he holds 
repetition of last year. Here in this. is still higher than the market value his feudal allegiance under the real 
bank we may have a trifle more than’ .and the staple should sell at not less master of the soil—the farmer himseif. 
our share, but I doubt it. All the banks, than 40 cents per pound. Corn, oats, alfalfa, peas, beans and 
especially in Georgia and the other Of course it must not be supposed many other crops, now pour their rich 
cotton producing states, are in very that all of this tremendous rise is net tribute into the coffers of the South. 
easy circumstances.” profit. The cost of production has risen Where formerly the cotton was sold to 
The case of this bank is merely typ- enormously during the past three buy food, the South is now virtually 
ical; it is an actual example cited to years. The margin of profit, however, self-sustaining and the cotton is large- 
illustrate banking and economic condi- is still large enough to afford the ly velvet. 
tions generally in the South at this Southern farmer a handsome surplus This brings us to the third great 
time. Thanks to the present price of and should indeed amortize his entire cause of the South’s present comfort- 
cotton, the South is coming into her capital indebtedness in two or three able position, namely, the Federal Re- 
own. The great borrowing section is a years. serve banking system. Without the es- 
borrower no longer, but is beginning to It is popularly supposed that the tablishment of such a system, the South 
lend. At the very time when the East present high price of cotton is due sole- would have been unable to mobilize her 
is being drained of its liquid capital in ly to conditions brought about by the liquid capital rapidly enough to reap 
order to provide the sinews of the war present war. This is a mistake. It is the benefits of the other factors work- 
for America and her allies, that self- not generally realized that without the ing in her be- [Continued on page 324 
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Western Electric 


Heat Regulator 


lt replaces the human element in heat regulation—makes 
it electrical, automatic and helps you cooperate with the 
United States Fuel Administrator. 


Saves Fuel 


When the drafts are open and your house temperature rises above 68 
degrees—the standard set by the fuel administrator—then you are wasting 
coal and losing heat through the open windows and up the chimney. 


This Heat Regulator automatically adjusts the dampers for an even 
temperature all day long. A variation of one degree in the room 
temperature regulates the drafts, giving you comfort and saving con- 
siderably more than the asked-for shovelful each day. 


Morning Comfort 


With this Heat Regulator, you can set the indicator and clock for a 
lower temperature at night and 68 degrees for morning, then your home 
will be warm, but not overheated. ‘The dampers open automatically. 
No more shivering trips to the cellar to coax heat from a low fire. 

The No. 100 outfit has a spring motor and costs $38.50; the No. 200 
} F outfit has an electric motor and costs $55.00. (Prices slightly higher 


west of the Rockies.) Buy from your electrical contractor; he will 
install it in a few hours’ time, at a reasonable cost. 
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Easily installed on any type 
poi prep ze - Write for your copy of the new booklet No. 71-BJ, 
es ee “Temperature—As You Like It.” 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
Atlanta Chicago * St. Louis Dallas , Minneapolis 
Houses in all Principal Cities 
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Trotzky’s Opinions 

"HEN the poor Jew journalist was 

called from New York’s ghetto to 
become Acting Czar of All the Russias his 
ideas suddenly became of importance to the 
whole world. If he were; as was too hastily 
assumed at first, a paid agent of the Kaiser. 
it would not matter what he thought, but 
as it has become evident he is a man of 
intense convictions to which he is willing to 
sacrifice himself or a million other people 
we turn with intense curiosity to what he 
has written. Three years ago we went to 
reading Treitschke to discover how the war 
started. Now we go to Trotzky to see how 
the war is coming out. Our curiosity is in 
a measure gratified by the volume of his 
recent writings now published in English 
under the title of Bolsheviki and World 
Peace. 

In this book Trotzky makes it perfectly 
plain where he stands. The peace terms 
that he has specified here are virtually the 
same as he has since thrust in the face of 
the German and Austrian Foreign Minis- 
ters at Brest-Litovsk. They are: 

Immediate cessation of the war. 

No contributions. 

The right of every nation to self-determination. 

The United States of Europe, without mon- 
aurchies, without standing armies, without ruling 
feudal castles, without secret diplomacy. 

This sounds in part as tho it might have 
been a message from the President to Con- 
gress, but it must not be that 
Trotzky stands for what know as 


assumed 
we 


Americanism. He is doubtless, as the pub- 
lisher tells us, anti-Hohenzollern and anti- 
Hapsburg, but he is also and almost equally 


anti-American. He is too extreme to get 
along with the orthodox Socialists in any 
country. He is the most sinister of the 
Left. He is more Marxian than Marx. His 
party is what is known in the Russian lan- 
guage as the “Bolsheviki,” in Latin phrase- 
ology as “Maximalists” and in American 
political parlance as the “whole hoggers.” 
He is not an evolutionist but a revolution- 
ist. He does not want to ameliorate the lot 
of labor but to overthrow capitalism. He 
does not believe in patriotism but interna- 
tionalism. He does not consider himself 
bound by established laws or bourgeois 
morality. He is not working for a democ- 
racy but for the rule of the 
He is trying to put 
a stop to the war of 


proletariat. 
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tegral part of the Social 
European proletariat. 

In our war against Czarism, in which we have 
never known a “national” truce, we have never 
looked for help from Hapsburg or Hohenzollern 
militarism, and we are not looking for it now. 
We have preserved a sufficiently clear revolution- 
ary vision to know that the idea of destroying 
Czarism was utterly repugnant to German im- 
perialism. Czarism has been its best ally on the 
Eastern border. The fate of the Russian Revo- 
lution is so inseparably bound up with the fate 
of European Socialism, and we Russian Social- 
sists stand so firmly on the ground of interna- 
tionalism, that we cannot, we must not for a 
moment entertain the idea of purchasing the 
doubtful liberation of Russia by the certain de- 
struction of the liberty of Belgium and France, 
and—what is more important still—thereby in- 
oculating the German and Austrian proletariat 
with the virus of imperialism. 


Trotzky’s message as exprest in this vol- 
ume is not directed to the outside world 
but against the more moderate men of his 
own party, against the Socialists who be- 
lieve it right to defend their own country 
and possible to realize their aims thru 
gradual development and political methods 
rather than by some sudden upheaval. But 
for that reason the volume all the better 
reveals the mind of the author than if he 
had written it for the wider circle of read- 
ers it will now reach. It is appropriately 


Revolution of the 


introduced by Lincoln Steffens, who be- 
came acquainted with Trotzky in Petro- 
grad and is much in sympathy with his 
views. 

The Bolsheviki 


Trotzky. 
$1.50. 


and World 
New York: Boni 


Peace, by Leon 
and Liveright. 


The War in Retrospect 


HAT Arthur Guy Empey did for the 

profession of arms, has been dupli- 
cated by Hugh Gibson in his A Journal 
From Our Legation in Belgium for what 
we may rightly term the American diplo- 
mat at the front. While the two spheres 
of service are, of course, distinct if not 
always separate, Mr. Gibson went to his 
job of tackling explosive. German com- 
manders, looking frightfulness and the rest 
squarely in the face to size up just what 
it all amounted to, then proceeding 
straightway to yank some sort of justice 
and relief on behalf of the war-stricken 
out of it, in the same characteristically fine 
American spirit with which Empey went 
Over the Top. One does not have to read 
far into Mr. Gibson’s pages to discover 
that he became suddenly an extraordinarily 
busy man in assisting Brand Whitlock at 
the American Legation in Brussels. His is 
indeed « wonderful narrative of diplomatic 
encounters, and rapid journeys thru Bel- 
gium and elsewhere to the end of some ob- 
ject he was determined to accomplish in 
spite of the rebuffs and obstacles. Thus, 
his trip to Louvain in company with the 
Mexican Chargé d’Affaires by the singular 
name of Don German Biille should prove 
a classic of burlesque tragedy, an adven- 
ture the like of which has surely never 
been written before. A journal of an en- 
tirely difierent vintage, tho in its place to 
be taken in hand with due regard to the 
cleverness of its authorship, is 7’he-Diary- 
of-a-Nation, by E. S. Martin. Herein we 
have republished in book form a critical 
weekly review of the war from August 13, 
1914, to the date of our formal entry, lack- 
ing nothing in brilliancy of wit and caustic 
satire directed upon Germany and those 
in this country who favored her cause. 
Arthur J. Brown writes from personal ob- 
servation of Russia in Transformation a 
generally informing review of the great 
revolution, its political and social causes, 
present phases, and 





nations so as to clear 
the way for a bigger 
one — the war of 
classes. 

From this stand- 
point Trotzky, in the 
present volume, dis- 
cusses the issues of 
the war with great 
acuteness and thoro 
acquaintance with 
socialistic literature 
in various languages. 
We naturally turn 
first to what he says 
of the part Russia is 
to play: 

The year 1914 spells 
the complete bankrupt- 
¢<y of Russian liberal- 


ism,* and makes the 
Russian proletariat the 





probable trend to an 
ultimate triumph of 
true democracy. 
While Dr. Brown is 
cautious in not ven- 
turing on too certain 
prophecy, yet the 
reader gathers that 
a bright future 
awaits Russia in the 
near future. Rus- 
sia in Transforma- 
tion is the kind of 
book which should be 
welcome in a library 
for popular reading. 

A Journal From Our 

Legation in Belgium, 

by Hugh Gibson. 

Doubleday, Page & 


Co. $2.50. The-Diary- 
of-a-Nation, by E. S. 








sole champion of: the 
war of liberation. It 
makes the Russian Rev- 
olution definitely an in- 
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Leon Trotzky left this basement editorial office of the “Novy Mir,” 
York’s East Side, where he earned $20 a week, to become Foreign Minister of Russia 


Martin. Doubleday, 
Page & Co. $1.50. 
Russia in Transform- 
ation, by Arthur J. 
Brown. Revell. $1. 
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THE BATTLE CRY OF 
FREEDOM 


(Continued from page 313) 


oppression and to seek freedom of oppor- 
tunity. Each new generation must be 
educated to understand the things for which 
men in the past have struggled. Free speech 
and honest difference of opinion must still 
be allowed to all citizens whose purpose 
is honest. The banner of democracy must 
still be earried forward as it was carried 
by Andrew Jackson and Abraham Lincoln. 
The conviction that the rights of labor are 
sacred must be fostered as it never before 
has been fostered. The new vision of inter- 
national peace guaranteed by nations which 
ure willing to trust their destinies to the 
will of the whole people rather than to the 
will of men who have set themselves up by 
force as the leaders must be made clear to 
our enemies. We must purge this nation 
of all selfish purposes. We must fight with 
all the weapons of education to make this 
vision clear to the people of our country. 

In that way and that way only can we 
preserve the inheritance of the century 
and a half of our history as a free people. 
In that way and that way only can we 
make good our mission as the leaders in 
a new era of international peace and 
friendship among all nations. In that way 
and that way only can we once more high- 
lv resolve “that this nation, under God. 
shall have a new birth of freedom; and 
that government of the people, by the 
people, for the people, shall not perish 
from the earth.” 


Pebbles 


Captain—Charge! 

Ribbon Clerk Regiment (in chorus)— 
Just a moment, please. Name and address? 

Pelican. 


Dudely—You seem to be quite happy 
this morning, Jim. 

Jim—Yes; my wife bought me some 
cigars, and the kid played war in the tub. 
and used them in his submarine for torpe- 
does.—London Opinion. 


“Johnny, when I tell your father what 
a naughty boy you’ve been today he will 
punish you severely.” 

“Have you got to tell him, ma?’ 

“Yes, and I shall tell him immediately 
after dinner.” 

“Well, ma, give him a better dinner than 


usual, won’t you? You might do that much | 


for me.”—London Opinion. 


Mooney had dashed into a drug shop 
there to look up an address in a directory: 
He waited as patiently as he could for a 
time, but the pretty matron seemed no 
nearer the object of her search, and, as his 
time was finished, he finally ventured to 
suggest : 

“If you are in no great hurry. madam. 
would you be so kind as to allow me to 
glance in that book for just a moment?” 

“Oh, certainly,” she replied, sweetly, as 
she relinquished it. “I was just looking 
it over to find a pretty name. for baby.”— 
Record. 


My Tuesdays are meatless, 
My Wednesdays are wheatless, 
IT am getting more eatless each day. 


My home it is heatless, 
My bed it is sheetless, 
They’re sent to the Y. M. C. A. 


The barrooms are treatless, 
My coffee is sweetless, 
Each day I get poorer and wiser. 


My stockings are feetless, 

My trousers are seatless, 
Oh Boy! How I do hate the Kaiser. 
—Froth. 
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Exclusive Apparel 


ME 


TP 


for Women and Misses 


at Mc Cutcheon’s 


Reg. Trade-Mark 


Representing correct fashions 
and the newest materials 


Suits, of Wool materials, $29.50 to 62.50 

Coats, for Utility and Sport wear, $25.00 to 57.50 

Suits, of Novelty Cotton Weaves and Linen, $16.75 to 35.00 
Daytime Dresses, of Taffeta and Foulard, $23.75 to 39.50 
Afternoon Gowns, of Georgette Crepe in street shades, $39.50 
Country Frocks, of Voile, Gingham and Linen, $8.75 to 


23.50 


Separate Skirts, of Novelty 
14.75 


Cottons: and Linen, $5.75 to 


Buster Brown Sport Blouses, of colored Striped Voile, $2.95 
Blouses of Georgette Crepe, Crepe de Chine and Tub Silks, 


$5.75 


Hand-made Blouses, in two distinctive models, $8.75 


Orders by mail given special attention 


TA 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Sts. 


New York 


all 





HIGH CLASS ASSISTANCE ‘2: “"'ss: speakers 


club-women, debaters, 
BUREAU 
OF RESEARCH, 318 East Sth Street, New Albany, Ind. 


Outlines, briefs, research. Reasonable rates. 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY— 


Executive office, Bryn Mawr College, competent woman stenog 
rapher and typist, college graduate At least two years 
business experience. Ability recognized by salary. Apply by 
letter, Business Manager, Kryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, 
Pennsylvania. 























Established Over Half a Century 


C. C. SHAYNE & CO. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


STRICTLY RELIABLE FURS 


Announce the continuance of their 


Annual Sale 


MANUFACTURED FURS 
20% to 40% DISCOUNT 


126 West 42nd Street 
| New York City | 
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The Finest Resort Hotel in the 
World is at Asheville, N. C. 


Grove Park Inn is but a little over three hours from Spartanburg. 
Your family could be entertained up there in the mountains and you could 
spend week-ends with them. You could telephone them every day as 
easily as you could from your office to your home. 

It is the finest Resort Hotel in the World. It is absolutely fireproof 
and open all the year. 

The 120-acre, 18-hole, golf course is the finest in the South—it is a 
blue grass course. All the water used at the Inn comes from the slopes 
of Mount Mitchell, the highest mountain east of the Rockies, nearly seven 
thousand feet altitude. The milk and cream come from Biltmore Dairy 
on the estate of the late Geo. W. Vanderbilt. 

It is the cleanest, most sanitary hotel ever built. Every floor is tile. 
Every bedroom has Mosaic tile covered with French rugs made at 
Aubusson, France. The foods are the finest money can buy. The kitchen 
is spotless white tile to the roof and pure white Mosaic tile floors. The 
buildings are built of great mountain boulders—some of the walls are five 
feet thick. 

We are three and a half miles from the railroad. The street cars 
are not allowed to come near enough to be heard. Automobiles are not 
allowed near the building during the night. We have pure air, common- 
sense, digestible food, quict in the bedrooms at night, and an atmosphere 
where refined people and busy business men with their families find great 
comfort and a good time. 

Information and photographs at all Southern Railway offices or 
telephone at our expense. 


GROVE PARK INN 


ASHEVILLE, N. C. 























Don’t Wear 
a Truss 


Brooks’ Appliance, the 
modernscientific invention, the 
wonderful new discovery 

relieves rupture, will be sent 





or pads. MR. C. £. BROOKS 


Brooks’ Rupture Appliance 


Has automatic Air Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken J ap together as you would 
a broken limb. No salves. No lies. Durable, 
cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. Protected by 
U. S. patents. Catalog and measure blanks 
mail free.- Send name and address today. 


C.E. BROOKS, 490D State St., Marshall, Mich. 


THE F. A. BARTLETT CO. 
536 Main Street 











Cavities Filled 
and Filled Right 


Decayed wood thoroughly 
scraped out. Cavity properly 
on trial. No obnoxious springs braced. Cement applied in 
sections, scientifically. That’s 
“The Bartlett Way.” It means 
safe, sure results. Alb tree 
ailments we cure lastingly. 
Representatives go every- 


where. Send for “Tree Talk.” 


Stamford, Conn, 


CORPORAL BILL ON A HIKE 


{Continued from page 319) 


the star shells bursting, making everything 
as clear as day—they look something like 
Roman candles. The infantry firing sound- 
ed like the beating on a drum; fast now; 
then slower for a while; then fast again. 
Occasionally the artillery boomed out like 
a rumble of thunder. And every now and 
then the cheers of the “dough boys” as they 
went over the top drifted up to us. 
We showed the Red artillery a thing or 
two that night, Jim. We changed position 
three times, and they didn’t get our range 
once, for their two big . searchlights 
couldn’t find us. If we had used real shells 
their trenches would have been wiped out. 
I reckon a veteran of the World War 
would consider that mock battle a pretty 
tame affair, but I thought it was great. I 
was gladder than ever that I was fighting 
for Uncle Sam. He’s fixing it so that before 
we even set sail for Europe we'll know a 
lot about trench warfare. I call that pretty 
longheaded, don’t you? 
The fight lasted all night, and about 
dawn we limbered up and set out for the 
barracks. Everybody was black and dirty 
and tired out and happy as a Jark. 
Just before we reached the barracks, the 
captain (the cleanest, squarest captain in 
the whole United States Army, Jim) 
turned around in his saddle and called out 
to us, “Start a song, boys.” And we an- 
swered him like this, putting pep into it: 
“Artillery, artillery, we're on our way to 
France ; 

Artillery, artillery, to spank the Kaiser's 
pants. 

The infantry, the cavalry, the dog-gone 
engineers, 

Oh, they couldn’t make artillery in a hun- 
dred thousand years!” 

And the “dough boys” we passed only 
grinned at us. I reckon they admitted that 
what we sang was true. 

Well, I must stop writing. There goes 
tattoo now! Fifteen minutes to get back 
to the barracks and undress before “lights 
out.” And I've got to take charge of a 
clean-up detail tomorrow, which is sone 
job. So long till next time, Jim. 

Your friend, 
Brut, Corporal. 

P. S+—Did you get that “corporal”? I 
saved it for the last as a sort of surprize. 
I got promoted yesterday. Feeling fine. 
Well, write soon and the best of luck. 

BILL. 


Capital Copy 


The War Denartment wants and pro- 
poses to send 100 “hello girls” to Europe. 

The President has issued a proclamation 
forbidding the holding of any aircraft ex- 
hibitions in the United States during the 
war, 

The Department of Labor proposes to 
import soon into the United States over 
100,000 common laborers from Porto Rico 
and the Virgin Islands. 

On January 17, 1918, the residents of 
the Virgin Islands became American citi- 
zens. The day was observed as a public 
holiday with patriotic celebrations. 

The free lance feminine war worker 
over there is a thing of the past. No woman 
can now get passports to go to France ex- 
cept those imperatively required by some 
relief organization. 

“Victory Bread” must have no more than 
80 per cent wheat flour. The Food Admin- 
istration says the remaining 20 per cent 
may be made up of ingredients which in- 
clude corn flour, corn meal, barley flour, 
oat meal, rolled oats, rye flour, rice and 











rice flour and potato flour. 
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The 1918 Edition of 


The American Year Book 


Will be ready for delivery early in February 





A Record of Events 








and Progress During the Greatest Year 
in History—1917 





HE AMERICAN YEAR BOOK 
is made for busy men, editors, contrib- 
utors, professional men, teachers, scientific 
workers and everyone who wishes to verif 
or confirm questions that arise in his mind. 
It is a short cut to accurate knowledge of cur- 
rent events and the progress of the world. 
Here you will find everything worth knowing 
that has happened during 1917—the Greatest 
Year In History. It covers every department 
of learning and tuman affairs. Yet with all its 
comprehensiveness, THE AMERICAN YEAR 
BOOK is far from being a mere collection of 
dry facts and statistics. It is 
neither an almanac nor an encyclo- 
pedia. Jt is absolutely unique. 
You need The American Year Book 
as a supplement to your encyclo- 
pedia. 


NOT ONLY A REFERENCE 
BOOK BUT A FASCINATING 
STORY OF THE PROGRESS 
OF CIVILIZATION. The 
American Year Book is a wonder- 











































































































a specialist in some important subject, in 
rad cases the greatest living authority in his 
eld. . 

One by one these men take up all the great 
departments of learning and human activity 
—history, politics, government, legislation, 
industry, Science, the arts, the professions, 
the trades, foreign relations, literature, edu- 
cation and many others. In each sphere they 
show just what has been accomplished during 
1917. It is more interesting, more thrilling 
and more inspiring than any novel you ever 
read. How can the creation of one man’s 
imagination approach in. intensity 
of interest the facts of human 
achievement during the past year? 


EVERY BUSY MAN AND 
WOMAN NEEDS THE 
AMERICAN YEAR BOOK. 


From no other source can you get the in- 
formation you ought to have, with no waste 
of time and effort, as from The American 
Year Book. In order to get the information 
that is packed into this handy volume of 900 
pages you would have to read hundreds of 





books, magazines and newspapers. Think of 
the time this book will save you. No other 
book in your library contains this informa- 
tion. You need The American Year Book. 
The analytical index containing 6000 subjects 
will enable you to find easily just the subject 
on which you wish to be posted. 


The Independent’s Remarkable Offer 


By special arrangement with the publishers, Messrs. D. Appleton and Company, we are able to supply our 


readers with this valuable work at practically the manufacturing cost in combination with a renewal of their 
subscription to The Independent. 


SEVEN DOLLARS FOR FIVE DOLLARS 


fully interesting, inspiring narra- 
tive, written by more than one 
hundred of the most eminent men 
in America—men who know—men 
who do. Each of these men is 



















































Rico , 
The American Year Book can be obtained from no other source for less than the regular price of Three 

Pod Dollars. The yearly subscription price of The Independent is Four Dollars. However, while our supply lasts, 
ablie we shall renew your subscription to The Independent for one year (provided you reside in the United States) 

irom present date of expiration and deliver to your address charges prepaid a copy of the 1918 edition of The 
ker American Year Book for only Five Dollars. The Independent may be sent to one address and the Year Book 
— to another address (both must be in the United States) inscase you wish to use either as a gift to a friend. 
some This offer also applies to new subscriptions. 
than 
Imin- oe SS ce 
cent THE INDEPENDENT, 119 West 40th Street, New York 
- in- Please renew my subscription one year from present date and send charges prepaid the 1918 American Year Book. Enclosed find Five Dollars. 
our, 
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Does Sugar Cause 
Diabetes? 2, r.v atsaKer, Mp. 


Diabetes is called the sugar disease, because the kidneys allow sugar to 
escape from the blood. In healthy individuals the sugar in the blood is either 
turned into fat or it is burned (united with oxygen) to form heat and energy. 
It is a common belief that the sugar we eat causes diabetes. 


IABETES is a disease of the entire body, and it comes principally from the 
digestive organs. ‘The most important cause is wrong eating not only of sugar. 
but of practically all foods. Meat, alcohol, cream, fried potatoes, rich sauces and 
gravies and seasonings are some of the things that help to produce diabetes. 
The diabetes is an advanced stage of degeneration, an advanced stage of bad health. 
The body should always remain sweet, but before diabetes comes on the stage it turns 
sour. And it turns sour (acid) principally because the eating is wrong. You will 
notice that it is those who “live well” and “set a good table’ who usually become 
diabetic. ‘They neither live well nor set a good table; they are eating themselves into 
disease, and if they wish to get well they have to eat themselves out of it again, by 
mending their mode of eating and drinking. 
It is not necessary to remove all sweet and starchy foods from the diet of the 
diabetics. The best treatment is to put them on a balanced diet, and this will include 
a moderate amount of starch and sugar. 


Diabetes is curable. Like every other disease, if it is neglected too long it will 
reach a stage where the patient cannot fully recover. But those who take it before it 
has ravaged the body severely have a splendid chance to get well. The patient has to 
eat so as to overcome the sour condition of the body and make it sweet again. He has 
to live so as to be well. This is truly a pleasant cure. Even those that are so 
far advanced that they are incurable can increase their comfort and prolong their life. 


These facts are so important that I have written a book, called “DIETING 
DIABETES AND BRIGHT’S DISEASE,” in which I have explained in detail how 
to eat so as to get rid of diabetes. You will also learn how to prevent it. You will 
be surprised how easy and simple it is, and how it appeals to your good common sense. 


PUBLISHER'S NOTE, There is nothing mysterious about Dr. Alsaker’s plan for curing 
Diabetes. You need not go to health resorts. You need not take drugs or medicines of any kind. 
It is simple, good, workable common sense that you can apply without expense right in your home. 


R. L. Alsaker, M.D., is a “competent professional authority,” says the New York Tribune, 
and G. G. Porter, of Syracuse, N. Y., says of him: “It is a real pleasure for me to recommend 
his works, because I know from personal experience that good results always follow an observance 
of his simple instructions.” 

Send one dollar for this book of health instruction, with ten cents additional to pay for 
postage and packing, to Frank E. Morrison, Dept. 124, 1133 Broadway, New York City. Follow 
Dr. Alsaker’s plan of treating Diabetes for one month; then if you are not entirely satisfied with 
the improvement in your health, return the book and your money will be refunded. 


A copy of “Building Health” will be sent free on request. 











Wonderful 
Chance 


Join the army of Duratex Money Savers and Money Makers. 
The Duratex Army is made up of prosperous men. They 


MAINTAIN A NORMAL 
TEMPERATURE IN YOUR HOME 


get their own supplies at wholesale rates and they enjoy 
s eady incomes from an agreeable, dignified business—a busi- 
ness admirably suited to their necis—some devoting part 
time, many their entire attention. All are profitably engaged 
under our most convenient and practical method 


More Than 3,000 Helped 


During our many years in business selling direct to the 
consumer throuyh local representatives, we have shown thou- 
sands of men the way to get the needed money—to meet the 
increased cost of living. You, too, can free yourself from 
worries and have money coming in. 

It is easy to get customers as every one has confidence in 
our products because of our Sweeping guarantee. 


CS —————— 


‘| 


f HERMOME L ERS 











Replaced Free 


- DURATEX 


Shirts, Cravats, Hosiery, 
Handkerchiefs, Underwear, 
Pajamas and _ Nightshirts 


give a generous money's worth of satisfactory wear which 
keeps up the demand for these goods wherever introduced. 
This makes it easy to keep customers and to build up a per- 
manent business. 


BRIEFS FOR DEBATE 


The Single Six-Year Term for President. 
The California Anti-Alien Land Law. 
State Constabularies. 

Independence of the Philippines. 

The City Manager Plan. 

Public Defender. 

The Gary School Plan. 

The Death Penalty. 

Price Maintenance. 

Minimum Wage Legislation. 


Your Success Assured 


No previous experience is necessary. Our most success- 
ful representatives began with no experience whatever. We 
tell you just how to proceed to continue making money. Our 
method is a tried and tested success. You only have to take 
the orders—we do the rest. You get your commissions cash 

Mothers’ Pensions. 


in advance. 
Make the Start Convict Labor in the United States, 


The opportunity ishere. It remains simply for you to 2 
asp it. Anywhere from $1000 to §5000 a year can be made The Problem of the Trusts. 
depending eo the time you devote to it. 


Send 15¢ for handsome Pocket Outfit and full instractions. 
GOODELL & COMPANY 


Room 240, Duratex Building New York 
Largest Mail Order Wholesale Haberdashery House in the World 


The Monroe Doctrine. 


Both Sides of all these fourteen debates 
will be furnished for only 25 cents. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 119 West 40th St., New York 
































THE SOUTH ON EASY 
STREET 


(Continued from page 320) 


half. It is common knowledge that 
under the old system, the Southern 
banks were every year whipsawed be- 
tween their depositors’ demands and the 
eaprices of the New York money market. 
Iivery autumn a vast amount of currency 
was required to finance the cotton crop, and 
the only way this currency could be ob- 
tained was by drawing it out of the local 
banks. The local banks were thus drained 
of their deposits at a time when the de- 
mands of their borrowers were greatest. 
The banks had no recourse but to borrow 
from their New York correspondents, and 
the New York banks in turn had but one 
way of providing this money, and that was 
to call their loans on stock exchange col- 
lateral, 

This naturally tended to disturb values 
and impair confidence, resulting in a with- 
drawal of deposits even from the New York 
banks, and a sharp rise in the call money 
rate, call money being the arbitrary stand- 
ard of interest, the rates charged by the 
New York banks on their interior loans 
were thus automatically moved up and a 
vicious circle was formed which may best 
be characterized by the statement that the 
higher the price of cotton, the more money 
the South needed, and the more money she 
needed, the less she could get. The Federal 
Reserve banking system, by providing an 
elastic medium of credit, the details of 
which are so fully understood that it is not 
necessary to repeat them here, changed all 
this and enabled the Southern farmer to 
conduct his business on a sound financial 
basis, and emancipated the Southern banker 
from the annual nightmare of crop moving 
in the fall. 

This system furthermore helps the policy 
of diversification by making crops other 
than cotton. such as peas, beans, etc., a 
basis of credit, which was a under 
the old system. 

Among other causes of the South's 
economic independence may be mentioned 
vast stores of raw material, such as iron, 
coal, timber and a dozen others, which the 
demands of the Great War have recently 
brought to the attention of the entire civil- 
ized world. These raw materials were ex- 
ploited only to a small extent so long as the 
supplies lying nearer to the great centers 
filled all requirements. But now that the 
demands of warfare are drawing upon all 
available supplies, the world is waking up 
to the fact that the Southern section of 


_ America is not only, as we have just seen. 


the last reservoir of liquid capital, but the 
world’s most available storehouse of per- 
manent wealth. 

The inevitable conclusion is, that the 
South cannot be seriously crippled during 
any reasonable prolongation of the war. 
and that upon the return of peace, will 
assuredly get her share of the expecte: 
wave of prosperity; and that share. for 
the reasons which we have just examine. 
will be very large indeed. 

New York City 


The Chinese missionary, at the close of 
his talk on the benighted heathen,'added « 
short prayer, then requested that sever:l 
of the country congregation also pray. The 
pastor’s wife responded, invoking help for 
the faraway ones. 

There was a pause, then another peni- 
tent feminine voice prayed thus! 

“O Lord, we have shunned these Thy 
children because of their pigtails and 
crooked eyes. But, O Lord, we are sorry, 
for we have this day learned that they, too. 
are made in Thy image.”’—Harpe,’s 
Monthly. 
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ROC HESTER’S BIT 


(Continued from page 3809) 








this phase from another approach, each | 

plant in the association, each — busi- 

ness man, each manufacturer submitted 

euch Week to an executive of the associa- : 
' tion his list of wages for certain defined When our boys go shopping in Europe 
| classes of workers. This executive then de- 

vised a list showing the relative rank in 


“A.B.A.” Jes? Ch 
point of pnyments made of the members of as ” Association eques 


the association. Soon the members were 





. . 
bidding for high place, and those that were The Travelers ‘4 Cheques. of the American 
lagging were teased into a healthful kind Bankers Association, which can be obtained 

of uplift—that is, into raising their wages at the principal banks throughout the United 
steadily. States and Canada in denominations of $10, 
y A method was devised to determine well $20, $50 and $100 can be used in any country 
1 in advance what would be the needs of each h ‘lit ] ~ k rw 

e business man in point of workers. As this is where military plans may take our hghting men. 


These cheques are accepted internationally for 
ae of goods and services and do not 
ave to beconverted into the coin or currency 


S written the statement has just been issued 
x showing what will be the labor require- 
ments and the éxpectancies five months in 


















































" advance. of any foreign country. They save the stranger 
\- Comparisons were also worked out be- . t land f thef f h 
k tween the wages paid in Rochester and in , ce & CIERGS ANS STOUR CNS seeScs Money Chang- 
y competing towns, with the result that | @ ers and from delays and other annoyances. 
1- ! Rochester is assured that it can keep the Army and Navy Officers are supplying themselves with 
ec labor that it has and also all the trained A these cheques as a matter of course; those who have 
is workers. Comparisons were also worked 4. F the comfort of the rank and file at heart will see that 
a out between the wages paid in current ; they also are provided with this handiest, safest “travel 
st years and in 1913 and 1914. y money.” 
1e | One of the first problems that had to be Get them at your bank, or write Bankers 
“y remedied was that of housing. Arrauge- | .% Trust Company, New Y. for info . 
ne ments have been worked out to house all , » ew Vouk, fer meee 
al the laborers that are required. A concerted 
un program of newspaper advertising was un- 
of dertaken, and the entire city is now co- 
ot operating to house every one needed in the 
all Government plants. 
to Competitive bidding between employers 
ial is a thing of the past in Rochester. The 
er very fact that all the big industries went 
ng into the proposition was made known to a 
central labor bureau and arrangements 
icy were made with the coéperation of that 
er bureau to have all labor requirements 
a cleared thru it. A few minor cases of mem- 
ler bers of the association trying to get the 
best of things came up, and in every case 
h’s the Rochester Association let out “a howl” 
ned and kept on howling until breaches of the 
on. common law became the rarest thing in 
the & the world. 
tly The labor turn-over in the months since 
vil- the plan in Rochester was adopted has 
ex- been lower in spite of all the war work, 
the Which amounts to about a thirty-five per 
ers cent addition to the normal production re- 
the quirements of the city —a tremendous bur- 
all den for any city to carry, one that would 
up enuse untold confusion in nearly ninety- 
of mine communities out of a hundred, one 
Pen, that invariably disrupts industrial condi- Z par) AN INCOME FOR LIFE 
the tions in the little places quite as it has done H tn addition to resident A Of all the investment opportunities offered 
per- on a tremendous scale in the nation. + on peter there are few indeed not open to criticism, 
Rochester, thus, tho it isn’t a very big y corres; fi; +i ae pn = 4 is the first requisite and ade- 
: ' ’ ] For detailed in- . jua and uniform return equally important, 
the city, has done in a few months, indeed it STUDY formation address ahi and these seem incompatible. Aside from gov- 
ring did in a few weeks, what the nation should 26th Year U.ofC. (Div.M) Chicago, 11, sictei Tower eg Ry oan aa ae 
vir. have done long before the war, if not in than an annuity with the METROPOLITAN 
will this form surely in some form. Coan auaeeeet ng AP - AS 
ted In miniature it has done w in large ° larger by r¢ » earne 
— m. Aecesrannd pA ce cnallnc ay deg large Memorial Tablets equal amonnt deposited in an, institution. for 
. JNO, WILLIAMS, INC, savings, or invested in securities giving rea- 
nei Established 187s at PE ey EE 
Pebbles Bronze Foundry] || suse pee inintely beyond question, of 
“How do you like being a soldier?” 550 West 27th St., New York POLITAN LIFE | INSURANCE COMPANY, 
se ol “All right,” answered the enlisted actor. LINCOLN wumesnees. 434 te a on is at phe ye “nals of ‘ia adie as 
“up : ~ » 5% INCHES DIAMETER || ge, . 
va : ar manager is a fiend for rehearsals.” IN _CAST BRONZE. $1.00 POSTPAID | 
ty vd udge. 
The . © 
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MONEY-EARNING 
| INFORMATION 


1 For the last ten years we have been 
gathering data which, owing to its com- 
pleteness, is recognized as being of in- 
estimable value to investors. The Slattery 
Library is designed to present in easily 
readable and convenient form exactly 
that investment information which will 
enable investors to judge for themselves. 


f Write for catalogue of free handbooks 
60-IN, including booklet explaining, 


The Twenty Payment Plan 
together with our fortnightly publication 
Investment Opportunities 
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DIVIDENDS 


GENERAL DEVELOPMENT COMPANY 


61 Broadway, New York. 
February 6, 1918. 
At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
General Development Company held this day, a 
dividend of One Dollar ($1.00) per share on the 
capital stock of the Company was declared pay- 
able March 1, 1918, to stockholders of. tegord at 
the close of business on February 15, 1918. 
Books will not close. 
SAM A. LEWISOHN, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Convertible Four Per Cent. Gold Bonds. 


Coupons from these bonds, payable by 
their terms on March 1, 1918, at the office 
or agency of the Company in New York 
or in Boston, will be paid in New York by 
Bankers Trust Company, 16 Wall Street. 

G. D. Mune, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
Convertible Four and One-half Per Cent. 
Gold Bonds. 

Coupons from these bonds, payable by 
their terms on March 1, 1918, at the office 
or agency of the Company in New York 
or in Boston, will be paid in New York by 
Bankers Trust Company, 16 Wall Street. 

G. D. Mitne, Treasurer. 




















Spring Planting 


is in the mind of the 


PATRIOTIC 
GARDENER 


Plans and purchases cannot be de- 
layed. It is time to act—now. 


Read THE COUNTRYSIDE Sec- 
tions of THE INDEPENDENT as 
they appear each month, 


Call on THe Countrysipe Shop for 
information on Plans, Fertilizers, 
Soils, Seeds, Fruits, Plants, Tools 
and Cultivation. 


119 W. 40th St. New York City 














_IMPROVING THE MOVIES 


BY MARY GRAY PECK 


'\ K ey can women do to improve 
the standard and quality of mo- 
tion pictures in their community? 

This question is asked so often by 
women who want te do something prac- 
tical along the line indicated that it may 
be helpful to set down some things which 
have weathered the storm of experience. 

First, let us remember that if we should 
make motion pictures perfect, the majority 
of imperfect men and women, and particu- 
larly children, would automatically cease 
attending them, and return to more ques- 
tionable amusements, or to that idle 
vacancy which the devil prefers to all 
other states. 

Second, let us look a few facts in the 
face. The first fact is that the motion pic- 
ture has been improving right along with- 
out any organized help from the public. 
This is signilicant. The second fact is that 
the better it has become the more grum- 
bling against it on the part of the best ele- 
ments of the public has been heard. The 
third fact is that legislation purporting to 
regulate the material conveyed in the mov- 
ies by means of censorship has broken 
down, The fourth fact is that legislation 
purporting to restrict the attendance of 
children at the shows has also broken 
down. A well known city official in New 
York said recently that if there were two 
policemen detailed to every child in the 
city, the law providing that no child ghould 
attend a moving picture show unaccom- 
panied by parent or guardian could not be 
enforced. All other children are just like 
New York children. 

Far from being mystified or discour- 
aged by these facts, we should seek to un- 
derstand and profit by them. We should be 
vastly comforted that the movies have 
“just growed” better. We should be com- 
forted that the grumbling about them on 
the part of serious and critical people 
arises from the fact that the motion pic- 
ture has risen to the plane on which these 
people live. They are taking it in hand to 
fit it for its new environment. The more 
intelligent and organized this serious 
grumbling becomes, the better the pictures 
will become. If there is one thing the. pro- 
ducers say often, it is that their chief ob- 
ject in life is to “give the public what it 
wants.” We should rejoice and be glad that 
government regulation thru censorship of 
the movies in the few states where it has 
been tried has done just what repressive, 
mechanical legislation always does—and 
that is nothing. Let us cultivate gladness, 
likewise, about the failure of legislation to 
keep children out of the movies. We may 
as well be “glad,” since the children are 
twinkling their fingers from the ends of 
their cherubic noses at us anyhow! 

Having thus become joyful over the 
things which natural law has brought about 
for us, let us see what we can do by “arti- 
ficial selection” to hasten her processes in 
bettering the movies. 

The women of every community which 
supports a picture theater are, whether 
they know it or not, censors of the pic- 
tures exhibited there. What they say to 
the manager, or what they leave unsaid, 
determines whether the pictures are good 
or bad. In residence districts women have 
usually made the character of the screen 
drama superior to that of any other popu- 
lar entertainment. They have done this by 
means of free expression of approval and 
disapproval, coupled with their power to 
provide or withdraw patronage. 


Interchange of opinion, mutual under- 
standing, mutual respect, these are the 
basis of coéperation between public and 
producer, these are the essential conditions 
of progress. Distrust and suspicion cannot 
live in the air of open and hearty inter- 
course. If the managers and the women of 
a community can only get acquainted, the 
motion picture question of that community 
is well on the way to solution. It will not 
be an instantaneous or “perfect” solution. 
but when all communities get in touch with 
all managers in this conscious way, public 
opinion will have a definite means of ex- 
pressing itself to the makers of pictures. 
That is the only effectual kind of censor- 
ship. 

A second practical line of action to take 
in support of the movement for better films 
is the encouragement of special programs 
for young people. Women all over the coun- 
try have been quick to see the desirability 
of doing for the film drama what has been 
done for books in public libraries, for maga- 
zines in the world of journalism—namely, 
the desirability of setting apart that part 
of the film drama suited to the needs and 
comprehension of children from twelve to 
sixteen in special programs, regularly pre- 
sented. 

Nobody questions the need of getting 
children out of the ordinary miscellaneous 
show. How to go about it, however, is 
something about which there is by no 
means the same unanimity of opinion. Leg- 
islation has proved a flat failure. 

Where managers, parents and police 
have in rare instances been known 
to codperate, the children never have 
shown the slightest intention of being 
legislated out of the movies. It would 
be as hopeful to try to legislate 
them out of the swimming hole or the 
circus. We may as well reconcile ourselves 
to the fact that the lure of the moving pic- 
ture is irresistible to childhood, and shape 
our course accordingly. 

The demand for children’s films is in- 
creasing to such an extent that the pro- 
ducers and exchanges are taking steps to 
meet it with measures which will make it 
easy to give young people special programs 
for long or short series as the locality may 
desire. 

The National Committee on Films 
for Young People, affiliated with the Na- 
tional Board of Review of Motion Pictures, 
offices at 70 Fifth Avenue, New York, have 
prepared lists of plays suitable for such 
performances, which may be had on appli- 
eation to the secretary. Information and 
practical suggestions as to how to go about 
starting children’s matinées, together with 
a monthly bulletin containing new lists of 
plays, notes from the various cities where 
performances are successfully established. 
and other valuable matter, will be furnished 
to any civic group desirous of joining the 
movement. ; 

The standardizing of programs for young 
people is the first step toward specializing 
programs for differing types of audiences. 
Up to now, the ordinary show has aime: 
to hit everybody by assembling miscel- 
laneous features in its program. While each 
feature usually does please a part of the 
audience, it is quite as likely to displease 
some other part. Undoubtedly the time is 
at hand when the film drama will enter 
upon the path of specialized types which 
has been pursued by every other art, and 
which is a course productive of ever higher 
excellence. 
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Thousands Are Starving 
In Bible Lands 


EASTER TIME A. D. 1918 

















“WITH THEIR FACES SET TOWARD THE DESERT.” 


Every Pastor in America is requested to preach March 10, 1918, on 


Present Day Conditions in Bible Lands 


The Modern Babylonian Captivity 


Can we hope for true Christian fellowship on Easter Sunday or during 
Holy Week if in the meantime we have closed our eyes, turned our backs, or 
even remained indifferent to the cry of the hungry and the dying in the land 
from which we have our Easter message: 


3,000,000 Destitute 400,000 of whom are Orphans! 


What Would Jesus Do? | 


Relief is 100% effective through responsible American administrators. 
All money goes for relief, none for salaries, commissions or expenses. 


Write to the 


American Committee for Armenian and Syrian Relief 
CLEVELAND H. DODGE, Treasurer 


One Madison Avenue, New York, for additional infor: 
mation including latest cablegrams and official reports 
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